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LETTER    OF    TRANSMITTAL 

To  His  Excellency 

GiFFORD  PiNCHOT 

Govf:rnor  of  Pennsylvania 

Sir: 

In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Administrative  Code 
(Section  504),  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  yon  the  report  of  the 
head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  two-year 
period  ending  May  31,  192G,  together  with  the  necessary  exhibits. 

Since  no  written  report  was  presented  for  the  preceding  two  years, 
I  am  including  some  of  the  outstanding  developments  of  that  period. 

The  progress  recorded  in  this  report  reflects  the  interest  of  the 
thoughtful  citizens  of  the  State  and  the  loyalty,  professional  zeal, 
and  wholehearted  co-operation  of  my  associates  in  the  Department, 
of  local  administrative  school  officers,  and  of  the  great  rank  and  file 
of  the  teaching  profession. 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  of  the  confidence  which 
you  have  consistently  placed  in  my  professional  judgment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Supt.  of  Public  Instruction, 
October  1,  1926 
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FOREWORD 

In  the  preparation  of  this  report,  care  has  been  taken  not  to 
duplicate  material  which  is  regularly  and  adequately  presented  in 
other  official  documents. 

Attached  is  a  complete  list  of  the  publications  of  the  Depart- 
ment, which  reveal  in  detail  the  various  financial  and  professional 
activities.  I  should  like,  however,  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
Statistical  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
which  is  issued  annually  and  supplies  complete  statistical  informa- 
tion concerning  the  educational  system;  to  the  Departmental  Statis- 
tics, which  supply  an  excellent  summary  of  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment and  the  various  agencies  for  which  it  is  responsible:  to 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Manual  (formerly  SmulFs)  ;  to  the  Biennial 
Budget:  to  Budget  Leaflet  No.  12;  to  the  reports  on  Vocational 
Education  made  by  the  State  Council  of  Education  to  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education;  and  to  the  official  section  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  which  is  used  monthly  as  a  direct 
avenue  of  communication  with  the  educational  interests  of  the  State. 
Although  the  State  Library  and  Museum  is  within  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  its  functions  are  so  extensive  and  so  im 
portant  that  I  am  attaching  the  complete  report  of  the  Director. 
In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  is  included  as  an  integral  part  of 
this  report  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, since  the  work  of  this  body  is  very  closely  related  to  the  work 
of  the  Department  proper. 
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Chapter  I. 
INTRODUCTION 

SUMMARY  OF  OUTSTANDING  FACTS  CONCERNING 

EDUCATION 

EDUCATION  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  IS  A  COOPERATIVE 
ENTERPRISE.  A  review  of  education  in  Pennsylvania  during  the 
past  several  years  shows  clearly  certain  achievements  which  are 
outstanding  in  so  far  as  they  indicate  progressive  educational  de- 
velopment in  the  Commonwealth.  In  the  first  chapter  of  this  report 
I  have  indicated,  therefore,  those  factors  which,  to  my  mind,  have 
contributed  conspicuously  to  this  advance. 

The  development  of  education  is  assured  only  so  long  as  there  is 
a  mutual  understanding  and  co  operation  between  those  who  are 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  educational  affairs  in  the  local 
districts  and  the  State's  principal  agent,  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  This  involves  harmonious  working  relations  with  county 
and  district  superintendents,  local  boards  of  school  directors,  the 
great  teaching  body,  the  parents,  the  various  community  organiza- 
tions, the  other  State  departments  and  in  certain  specific  cases  the 
boys  and  girls  themselves. 

In  its  service  to  local  school  districts  the  Department  strives  to 
function  as  a  friendly  and  co  operative  agency  in  the  solution  of 
educational  problems  and  much  prefers  to  give  freely  of  its  service 
rather  than  to  compel  obedience  to  law.  Constantly  it  has  en- 
deavored to  interpret  the  public  schools  to  local  school  officials  and 
in  turn  to  inspire  the  local  school  officials  to  interpret  the  public 
schools  to  the  people.  Local  districts,  for  their  part,  have  borne 
spendidly  their  share  of  the  State's  responsibility  for  free  public 
education.  I  am  encouraged  to  believe  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  evidenced  an  unusually  cordial  spirit  of  mutual  under- 
standing and  helpfulness  among  the  forces  interested  in  public 
school  education.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  EDUCATION  IN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA IS  A  CO  OPERATIVE  ENTERPRISE. 

THE     RESPONSIBILITIES     OF     THE     DEPARTMENT    OF 

PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  HAVE  BEEN 

EXTENDED 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Administrative  Code  in  1923,  the 

work  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  was  virtually  limited 
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to  the  affairs  of  ttie  public  schools.     The  Code  placed  "within  the 
Department"  the  following: 

State  Council  of  Education 
State   Library    and    Museum 
Public  School  Employes'  Retirement  Board 
Pennsylvnia  State  Board  of  Censors 
Pennsylvania  Histoiiical  Commission 
State  Board  of  Medical  Education  and  Licensure 
State  Board  of  Pharmacy 
State  Dental  Council  and  Examining  Board 
State  Board  of  Optometrical  Examiners 
State  Board  of  Osteopathic  Exaraliners 
State  Board  of  Examiners  for  the  Registration  of  Nurses 
.  State  Board  of  Undertakers 
State  Board  of  Veterinary  Medical  Examiners 
State  Board  for  the  Examination  of  Public  Accountants 
State  Board  for  the  Registration  of  Professional 

Engineers  and  Land  Surveyors 
State  Board  of  Examiners  of  Architects 
Anthracite  Mine  Inspectors'  Examining  Board 
Mine  Inspectors'  Examining  Board  for  the  Elituminous 

Coal  Mines  of  Pennsylvania 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Pennsylvania  State  Oral  School 

for  the  Deaf 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Home  for  Training  in  Speech  of 

Deaf  Children  before  they  are  of  School  Age 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Pennsylvania  Soldiers'  Orphan  School 

The  Code  gives  to  the  Department  the  responsibility  for  the  direc- 
tion of  the  budgets  of  these  agencies  and  certain  advisory  responsi- 
bilities. In  addition  to  these  the  Department  transmits  the  budget 
for  the  Thaddeus  Stevens  school,  for  the  School  Sliip  Annapolis  and 
for  the  various  educational  institutions  receiving  State  aid.  The 
Department,  therefore,  as  now  constituted,  is  the  responsible  agency 
of  the  State  Government  that  has  to  do  with  education  and  the 
maintenance  of  educational  standards  and  relative  values  in  the 
varied  educational  activitiies  of  the  CommouAvealrh.  Its  concern  and 
responsibility  are  not  only  with  public  schools  but  with  all  public 
educational  agencies  in  the  State. 

SPECIFIC    SERVICE    IN    THE    PROFESSIONAL    AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE  FIELDS  IS  GIVEN  BY 
THE  DEPARTMENT 

The  professional  staff  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is 
available  at  all  t5mes  for  ser\'ice  to  the  school  districts  and  edu- 
cational interests  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  policy  of  the  Depart- 
ment is  not  to  encroach  upon  local  authority  but  to  aid  local  dis- 
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tricts  to  a  better  understanding  and  solution  of  their  varied  educa- 
tional problems.  Such  service  includes  interpretations  of  school 
law,  studies  of  local  problems  and  conditions,  office  and  field  con- 
ferences, and  other  professional  assistance  through  correspondence. 
Another  important  service  is  rendered  through  Department  publica- 
tions. A  recent  contribution  of  great  value  has  been  the  inauguration* 
of  a  series  of  Educational  Monographs  supplying  information  re- 
garding important  current  developments  in  the  various  fields  of 
educational  endeavor.  During  the  past  year  incoming  mail,  including 
official  reports,  totaled  413,391  pieces  and  outgoing  mail,  273,949 
pieces.  This  does  not  include  the  educational  publications  of  the 
Department  distributed  through  the  Division  of  Documents.  The 
efficiency  of  the  Department  has  been  measurably  advanced  by  the 
installation  of  a  modern  central  filing  system  and  by  adequate  pro- 
vision for  the  care  of  the  records  for  which  the  Superintendent  is 
custodian,  and  by  the  installation  of  a  statistical  service  with  modern 
tabulating  equipment. 

An  analysis  of  the  services  of  the  profes^onal  staff  for  1925-26 
reveals  the  following  significant  field  service,  contacts,  and  con- 
ferences : 

Consolidated  Schools 78 

Graded  Schools  322 

High  Schools  618 

Normal  Schools 94 

Other  Institutions   86 

Rural  Schools   336 

Sites 136 

Surveys    100 

Vocational  Schools 264 

Board  Meetings  as  ex  officio  Members    55 

County  Directors'  Association  and  Institutes 

County     191 

District    58 

Local    33 

Local  School  Activities 

Commencement    39 

Dedication  of  Buildings   21 

Local  Outside  Agencies 

Clubs    75 

Community  Meetings 138 

School  Boards  289 

Educational  Meetings  and  Conferences 

Educational  Congress    31 

Penna.  State  School  Directors'  Association.  34 

Penna.  State  Education  Association 76 

Superintendents    822 

Supervisors     510 

Teachers    1365 
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Kormal   Schools    327 

College  or  University 304 

Other    1002 

Total    7404 

»  An  example  of  the  administrative  service  supplied  hj  the  De- 
partment to  the  agencies  placed  within  it  by  the  Administrative 
Code  is  shown  in  the  co-operation  of  the  fourteen  examining  boards 
with  the  Department  in  the  preparation  of  legislation,  as  a  result 
of  which  all  special  funds  for  these  boards  were  done  away  with  and 
clear-cut  provision  was  made  for  budgeting  their  expenses  through 
the  Department  with  provision  for  the  purchase  of  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  printing  through  the  Department  of  Property  and  Sup- 
plies. 

Another  outstanding  example  of  this  co-ordinating  service  resulted 
from  the  conferences  held  by  the  Department  with  the  special  in- 
stitutions for  the  education  of  deaf  and  blind  children.  Appropriate 
legislation  resulted  which  satisfactorily  arranged  for  the  participa- 
tion of  the  State  and  the  local  district  in  providing  education  for 
handicapped  children  of  these  types. 

THE    FISCAL    AFFAIRS    OF    THE    DEPARTMENT    HAVE 

BEEN    ADMINISTERED    ON    A    SOUND 

BUSINESS  BASIS 

The  amount  of  money  available  for  education  in  Pennsylvania  for 
the  past  biennium  totaled  |67,090,568,  of  which  $65,190,109  was  ap- 
propriated by  the  State  and  |1,900,455  by  the  Federal  Government. 
These  appropriations  were  required  to  meet  the  legal  obligations  and 
to  ensure  the  progressive  development  of  the  State's  educational 
policy.  With  the  administration  of  these  vast  sums  there  is  the 
attendant  responsibility  of  supervision  and  control. 

In  order  to  co-ordinate,  in  a  single  Department,  the  fiscal  matters 
relating  to  education,  machinery  has  been  set  up  to  handle,  on  a 
business-like  basis,  the  accounting  of  expenditures  of  the  various 
agencies  for  which  the  Department  is  responsible.  Lil^ewise,  there 
is  an  eflficient  auditing  and  accounting  of  the  annual  financial  reports 
from  the  2584  school  districts  of  the  Commonwealth  and  an  evalua- 
tion of  their  applications  for  appropriations  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  major  portion  of  the  State  aid  is  distributed.  The  same  is  true 
regarding  the  application  for  State  aid  for  special  schools,  for 
vocational  schools,  for  extension  education,  and  for  transportation 
of  pupils  to  consolidated  schools.  In  addition,  a  monthly  audit 
is  made  of  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  county  superintendents  and 
their  assistants,  of  the  county  vocational  supervisors,  and  of  the 
expenditures  for  vocational  teacher  training  at  the  University  of 
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Pennsylvania,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  |07,090,568  available 
for  education  during  the  biennium,  87.8  cents  of  each  dollar  will  go 
directly  to  the  local  districts;  8.7  cents  of  each  dollar  will  go  to 
State-aided  universities  and  colleges;  2.1  cents  of  each  dollar  will 
go  to  other  educational  agencies  such  as  boards  and  commissions; 
and  that  1.4  cents  out  of  each  dollar  is  the  cost  for  supervising  this 
large  expenditure,  including  the  professional  service  rendered  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  school  districts  of  the 
Commonwealth. 


EFFECTIVE    SERVICE    HAS    BEEN    RENDERED    SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS  IN  THE  PLANNING  AND  EXECU- 
TION OF  BUILDING  PROGRAMS 

When  history  reviews  the  educational  tendencies  of  the  present 
era,  a  large  place  will  undoubtedly  be  given  to  the  development  and 
improvement  of  school  plants  and  equipment.  During  the  years 
from  1919-20  to  1924-25,  there  was  expended  for  building  operations 
in  Pennsylvania,  including  the  purchase  of  ground,  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 1135,000,000.  The  extent  to  which  this  vast  amount 
of  money  has  provided  improved  facilities  for  instruction  is  almost 
immeasurable.  During  this  period  the  development  of  the  school 
building  plant  has  emphasized  shops  in  which  boys  and  girls  may 
engage  in  practical  arts  and  vocational  activities,  gymnasiums  and 
playgrounds  ideally  situated  with  apparatus  for  health  activities; 
auditoriums  for  the  general  assembling  of  the  pupils  of  the  school 
in  group  activities;  and  classrooms  and  workrooms  adapted  to 
scientific,  social,  occupational  a  nd  general  academic  studies.  In 
addition,  the  architecture  of  the  modern  school  building  has  under- 
gone an  evolutionary  change  so  that  now  school  plants  are  in 
existence  in  communities  in  Pennsylvania  which  may  be  Avell  re- 
ferred to  as  the  pride  of  the  community  and  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  service  of  the  Department  includes  furnishing  preliminary 
sketches,  examination  of  plans  and  consultation  with  architects, 
boards  of  school  directors,  and  superintendents,  in  order  that  ac- 
cepted standards  of  safety,  convenience,  and  economy  may  become 
effective  in  all  public  school  buildings.  In  addition,  standard  plans 
and  specifications  which  are  available  to  school  districts  without 
cost  have  been  prepared  for  one,  two,  three,  and  four  room  school 
buildings.  Surveys  have  been  made  of  the  building  needs  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Normal  Schools,  a  building  program  covering 
ten  or  twelve  years  projected,  and  in  addition  surveys  conducted 
during  the  last  two  years  in  more  than  twelve  school  districts  of  the 


Commonwealth   to  determine  the    best    practicable    building    pro- 
grams. 

Computed  on  the  basis  of  the  commercial  rates,  the  professional 
ser\'ice  rendered  in  second,  third,  and  fourth  class  districts  over  a 
two-year  period  has  a  value  of  approximately  |350,000.  The  service 
rendered  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  ensuring 
modem,  sanitary,  well-lighted  school  buildings,  is  to  be  measured, 
however,  in  terms  of  better  health,  more  days  in  school,  and  higher 
scholastic  attainments. 


LEGISLATION      DIRECTED    TOWARD    THE    EQUALIZA- 
TION OF  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  HAS 
BEEN  ENACTED 

The  Legislature  of  1923  recognized  the  need  for  relatively  larger 
appropriations  to  the  school  districts  of  relatively  meager  financial 
resources.  The  Act  of  1921,  relating  to  reimbursement  for  teachers' 
salaries  providing  State  reimbursement  on  a  basis  of  twent\-five 
per  cent  to  first  class  districts,  thirty-five  per  cent  to  second  and 
third  class  districts  and  fifty  per  cent  to  fourth  class  districts,  was 
amended  in  1923  by  adding  preferential  reimbursement  to  provide 
relatively  larger  percentages  of  aid  for  those  districts  less  able  to 
finance  education  by  local  taxation.  The  amendment  provides  that 
districts  with  a  true  valuation  per  teacher  of  §.50,000  or  less  shall 
be  reimbursed  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  annual  minimum  salaries 
for  teachers,  and  districts  with  a  true  valuation  per.  teacher  of 
more  than  §50,000  and  not  more  than  |100,000  shall  receive  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  minimum  annual  salaries.  As  a  result  of  these 
amendments  approximately  §3,000,000  additional  was  distributed 
to  the  poorer  districts  of  the  State.  This  is  perhaps  the  high- 
water  mark  in  Pennsylvania  School  Legislation  inasmuch  as  it  is  a 
definite  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State  so  to  distribute  State  money 
to  school  districts  that  boys  and  girls  in  the  poorer  communities 
may  have  educational  advantages  comparable  to  those  enjoyed  by 
boys  and  girls  in  the  wealthier  school  districts.  The  Legislation  of 
1925  also  gave  additional  aid  to  the  relatively  poorer  districts  for 
transportation  and  for  salaries  of  high  school  teachers;  it  also 
provided  additional  aid  to  assist  all  districts  in  the  education  of 
handicapped  children;  for  extending  opportunities  for  adult  educa- 
tion (including  Americanization  activities) ;  and  for  the  further 
development  of  vocational  education. 
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THE  STATE  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION  HAS  FUNCTIONED 

ACTIVELY  AS  A  REGULATORY 

BODY 

The  School  Code  places  upon  the  State  Council  of  Education 
specific  responsibilities  for  the  development  of  certain  phases  of  the 
State's  edncatioiial  program.  During  the  past  biennium  tlie  State 
Council  of  Education  was  organized  so  as  to  meet  these  obligations 
more  adequately.  A  deputy  superintendent  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  Council  to  ])repare  the  docket  and  to  carry  out,  under  the 
general-  directions  of  the  Superintendent,  the  decisions  of  the 
Council. 

The  report  of  the  State  Council  of  Education  (see  Cliapter  VI) 
shows  the  following  important  constructive  work:  equalization  of 
educational  opportunity  through  the  administration  of  the  State 
vSchool  Fund  (School  Code,  Section  2704)  ;  encouragement  of  voca- 
tional education  through  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Smith  Hughes  Vocational  Act;  establishment  of  standards 
of  approval  for  consolidated  schools;  establishment  of  standards 
of  approval  for  re-opening  one-teacher  schools  closed  because  of 
attiendance  of  ten  pupils  or  fewer;  establishment  of  standards  of 
approval  in  accordance  with  which  the  State  normal  schools  will 
gradually  develop  into  four  year  degree  granting  institutions; 
establishment  of  standards  for  approval  of  degree  granting  power 
in  case  of  liberal  arts  colleges;  adjustment  of  true  valuation  of 
certain  school  districts. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT  HAS  INCREASED 

1922-23        1923-24        192.',-25 

Total  net   enrollment    1,777,830     1,802,50.5     1,830,748 

Elementary    (Grades    1-8)     1,563,911     1,576,530     1,578,947 

Secondary    (Grades    9-12)     213,919        225,975        251,801 

Total  net  enrollment  in  1924-25  was  52,918  more  than  in  1922-23, 
an  approximate  increase  of  3  per  cent.  During  this  same  period, 
the  increase  in  enrollment  in  grades  9  to  12  totaled  37,882,  an  ap- 
proximate increase  of  18  per  cent.  Significant  in  this  connection  is 
the  fact  that  increases  in  secondary  enrollment  indicate  the  re- 
cognition on  the  part  of  the  public  generally  that  the  public  schools 
must  function  directly  in  the  preparation  of  boys  and  girls  for  com- 
petent citizenship. 
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THERE   HAS   BEEN   A   CONSISTENT   IMPROVEMENT   IN 
SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE 

1022-23  l'J2.i-2Jf  192't-25 
Aggregate  days  attended  per  pupil*  .... 
Aggregate  days  enrolled  per  pupil  .  .  . 
Sessions  of  unexcused  absence  per  pupil 
Sessions  of  excused  absence  per  pupil  .  . 
Percentage   of   attendiance    

Each  pupil  on  the  average  in  1924-25  attended  five  more  days 
during  the  school  year  than  in  1922-23  while  each  was  enrolled  on 
the  average  only  three  more  days,  and  was  absent  only  thirteen  days 
as  compared  with  an  absence  of  fifteen  days  during  1922-23.  More- 
over, unlawful  absences  decreased  from  an  average  of  two  per  pupil 
in  1922-23  to  one  per  pupil  in  1924-25,  a  decrease  of  fifty  per  cent. 

Legislation  in  1924-25  increased  educational  opportunity  for 
pupils  in  fourth  class  districts  by  raising  the  limit  for  exempting 
pupils  from  attendance  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years. 

The  significant  index  of  attendance  is  perhaps  best  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  on  the  average  each  pupil  in  the  public  schools  in 
1924-25  attended  five  more  days  than  in  1922-23.  On  the  basis  of 
a  net  enrollment  of  1,830,748  pupils,  this  means  an  increase  of  school 
attendance  of  9,153,740  days,  or  the  equivalent  of  60,222  boys  and 
girls  in  attendance  152  days  each  year, 

SCHOOL     PROGRESS     OF     PUPILS     AS     INDICATED     BY 

THEIR    GRADE    CLASSIFICATION    HAS 

IMPROVED 

Educators  generally  agree  that  pupils  of  normal  intelligence, 
other  factors  being  equal,  should  advance  through  the  school  grades 
at  a  rate  comparable  to  age  increases.  In  other  words,  there  should 
be  a  normal  relation  between  the  yearly  physical  and  mental  de- 
velopment of  the  individual  child  as  he  increases  in  age  and  the 
school  progress  of  the  child  as  indicated  by  grade  classification. 

Normal  age  and  grade  progress  are  generally  recognized  as 
follows : 


Grade 

Pupil  Age 

Classiftcation 

5  yr.  9  mo. 

to     r  yr. 

3  mo. 

1 

6  yr.  9  mo. 

to     8  yr. 

3  mo. 

7  yr.  9  mo. 

to     9  yr. 

3  mo. 

3 

8  yr.  9  mo. 

to  10  yr. 

3  mo. 

4 

9  yr.  9  mo. 

to  11  yr. 

3  mo. 

5 

10  yr.  9  mo. 

to  12  yr. 

3  mo. 

0 

11  yr.  9  mo. 

to  13  yr. 

3  mo. 

7 

12  yr.  9  mo. 

to  14  yr. 

3  mo. 

8 

♦One  day  equals  two  sessions. 
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Pupils  whose  age  and  grade  classifications  correspond  to  the 
above  are  considered  of  normal  age  for  grade.  Those  whose  age  is 
greater  than  that  for  a  given  grade  are  termed  '^over-age." 

The  following  are  representative  conditions  as  they  exist  through- 
out the  State:* 

1922-2S    1923-24    1925-26 


Per  cent  under  age 

9 

12 

11 

Per  cent  normal  age 

54 

55 

58 

Per  cent  over  age 

37 

33 

31 

Improvement  is  noted  by  a  decrease  of  pupils  in  the  over-age 
groups  from  37  per  cent  in  1922-23  to  31  per  cent  in  1925-26,  and 
a  corresponding  increase  of  the  normal  and  under-age  group  from 
03  per  cent  in  1922-23  to  69  per  cent  in  1925-26. 

This  represents  a  decrease  of  six  per  cent  in  the  number  of  over 
age  pupils  during  a  period  of  four  years. 

Six  per  cent  of  the  1,653,400  pupils  included  in  the  study  are 
99,204  pupils. 

Ninety-nine  thousand  two  hundred  four  pupils  are  more  than 
three  and  one-half  times  the  total  net  enrollment  of  any  school  dis- 
trict in  the  State  except  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  State,  the  age  grade  study  provided  a 
definite  basis  to  properly  grade  pupils  in  the  one-room  schools.  It 
supplied  the  rank  and  file  of  Pennsylvania  teachers  with  a  measur- 
ing stick  for  comparing  the  actual  situation  in  their  own  school 
with  conditions  as  they  should  exist,  as  indicated  by  the  standard 
age  grade  table. 

This  focused  the  attention  of  the  teaching  profession  upon  the 
child  and  the  need  for  different  methods  of  approach  to  insure 
normal  progress. 

HIGH    SCHOOLS    HAVE    INCREASED    IN    NUMBER    AND 

EFFICIENCY  WITH  CORRESPONDING  INCREASES 

IN  ENROLLMENT 

Type   of   Iii(jh    School 

Four- Year  High  School   .  . 
Three- Year    High    School 
Two-Year  High   School    .  . 
Junior-Senior  Higli   School 

Senior  High   School    10-12 

Junior  High  School  .... 
Rural  Vocational  Sr'hool 
Pending   Classification    .  . 


Total 


Years 

1922-2S 

1923-2Jf 

192Jf-25 

1925-26 

9-32 

489 

533 

589 

568t 

9-11 

262 

232 

223 

197 

9-10 

217 

198 

182 

1(>4 

7-12 

28 

50 

10-12 

6 

16 

7-  9 

04 

84 

9-12 

39 

41 

44 
41 

45 
26 

1,007 

1,004 

1,127 

1,150 

fDeerease    in    number    of    four-yoai-    high    scliools    is    accounted    for    by    increase    in    number    of 
*Data  for  grades  1-12. 
sepior   and   junior-senior    high   schools. 
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The  above  table  indicates  very  definitely  the  following  trends: 

1.  A  rapid  development  of  the  Junior  High  School. 

2.  A  consistent  development  of  the  Vocational  School. 

3.  A  progressive  reduction  in  the  number  of  two  and  three-year 
High  Schools  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number  of 
Junior  High  Schools,  three-year  Senior  High  Schools  and  six- 
year  senior  high  schools. 

Enrollment  Increases  1922-23  1923-24  1924-25 

Total   Enrollment    213,919  225,975  251,801 

Non-Resident  Enrollment    .  24,771  28,009  33,665 

The  recognition  by  the  public  generally  of  the  value  of  a  high 
school  education  is  at  once  evident,  not  only  by  the  general  increases, 
but  by  the  enrollment  in  the  high  schools  of  neighboring  districts  of 
large  numbers  of  pupils  without  resident  high  school  opportunity. 


INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING  HAVE  IN- 
CREASED IN  NUMBER,  VALUE  OF  PLANT,  EN- 
DOWMENT, SIZE  OF  FACULTY,  ENROLLMENT 
AND  NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES 

Pennsylvania  is  conspicuous  among  the  States  of  the  Union  in 
the  large  number  and  State-wide  distribution  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

The  following  data  are  significant  of  the  recent  developments  of 
higher  education. 

1921-22  1922-23  1923-24  1924-25 
Number      of      Accredited 

Colleges  and  Universities  47  47  50  51 

Value   of   Physical    Plant  $69,324,248  $78,956,369  $85,696,492  $92,235,437 

Endowment     $43,985,124  $53,223,495  $57,977,985  $67,776,941 

Faculty   Members    3,785  4,035  4,244  4,630 

Student   Enrollment    51,110  55,393  60,313  68,407 

Graduates    5,555  6,350  7,027  7,521 

It  should  be  noted  that  during  the  three  year  interval  from 
1921-22  to  1924-25,  the 

Average  yearly  increase  in  value  of  physical  plant  was  .f7,(>57,063 
Average  yearly  increase  in  productive  endowment  was.   |7,947,272 

Average  yearly  increase  in  faculty  members  was  282 

Average  yearly  increase  in  student  enrollment  was  . . .  5,766 

Average  yearly  increase  in  graduates  was  655 
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The  junior  college  movement  is  receiving  serious  consideration 
as  one  factor  in  the  possible  solution  of  the  problem  faced  by  higher 
education  in  its  desire  to  meet  the  demands  for  increased  enrollment. 

PENNSYLVANIA   TEACHERS   HAVE   BETTER   PREPARA- 
TION FOR  THEIR  WORK  THAN  AT  ANY  PRE- 
VIOUS TIME  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  SCHOOLS 

The  established  legal  minimum  standard  for  preparation  in  the 
teaching  profession  in  Pennsylvaia  is  the  completion  of  a  four  year 
high  school  education  or  its  equivalent,  and  not  less  than  two  years 
of  professional  preparation  or  its  equivalent,  including  six  semester 
hours  of  practice  teaching.  Partial  certificates  are  issued  upon  the 
request  of  the  local  superintendent  to  those  completing  an  approved 
four  year  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent  and  eight  semester 
hours  of  professional  training.  Superintendents  are  authorized  to 
issue  emergency  certificates  to  the  extent  that  fully  qualified  teach- 
ers are  not  available. 

In  1922-23  the  percentage  of  teachers  holding  standard  certi- 
ficates was  78  per  cent  of  the  entire  teaching  force;  in  1923-24,  80 
per  cent;  and  in  1924-25,  81.6  per  cent. 

While  in  1921-22,  6,703  of  a  total  of  48,000  teachers  had  received 
no  special  training  for  their  specific  positions,  in  1924-25,  only  412 
teachers  out  of  53,696  were  without  special  training  for  their  specific 
work. 

During  the  summer  of  1926,  7,864  teachers  pursued  professional 
courses  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  normal  schools  and  7,395  of  the 
enrollment  at  the  accredited  colleges  and  universities  were  reported 
as  teachers  or  those  preparing  to  teach,  making  a  total  of  more  than 
15,000  Pennsylvania  teachers  pursuing  courses  to  increase  their 
teaching  efficiency,  not  including  large  numbers  attending  profes- 
sional teacher  training  institutions  in  States  other  than  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  regular  term  students  preparing  for  teaching. 

THE    STATE'S   TEACHER   TRAINING    FACILITIES    HAVE 

BEEN  IMPROVED 

A  progressive  system  of  public  education  must  provide  suitable 
training  facilities  to  meet  the  demand  for  new  teachers  and  the  needs 
ei'vice.  The  fourteen  State-owned  normal  schools  in 
Pennsylvania  are  designed  to  serve  in  this  capacity.  The  following 
achievements  as  regards  normal  schools  are  significant:  A  survey 
of  the  building  needs  of  the  normal  schools  has  been  made.     Such 
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modifications  in  exits,  ttie  erection  of  fire  escapes  and  new  construc- 
tion necessary  to  eliminate  fire  hazards,  as  specified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Industry,  have  been  made.  A  uniform  salary 
schedule  has  been  adopted  and  made  effective  at  all  of  the  normal 
schools  of  the  State  so  that  monetai-y  recognition  is  now  given 
those  faculty  members  who  have  special  qualifications  in  the  form 
of  baccalaureate,  masters'  or  doctors'  degrees  for  teaching  in  their 
respective  professional  fields.  The  normal  school  curricula  have 
been  revised  by  a  special  committee*  appointed  by  the  Superintend- 
ent, Having  met  the  standard  requirements  adopted  by  the  State 
Council  of  Education,  the  following  normal  schools  have  been  auth- 
orized to  develop  four  year  curricula  leading  to  degrees,  as  follows: 

(a)     Mansfield  State  Normal  School 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  School  Music 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

(a)     Indiana  State  Normal  School 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  School  Music 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

(c)  Shippensburg  State  Xormal  School 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

(d)  Edinboro  State  Xormal  School 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

(e)  East  Stroudsburg  State  Xormal  School 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Health  Education 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

(f)  West  Chester  State  Xormal  School 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

(g)  Bloomsburg  State  Xormal  School 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

(h)     Slippery. Rock  State  Xormal  School 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Health  Education 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 


A    COMPREHENSIVE,    PRACTICAL    AND    PROGRESSIVE 

PROGRAM  OF  RURAL  EDUCATION  IS 

BEING  DEVELOPED 

Approximately  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  boys  and  girls  in 
rural  communities  are  in  attendance  at  one-teacher  schools.  A  de- 

♦Report  of   the   General   Curricular   Revision  Committee   to   tbe   Board   of   Nonnal   School   Prin- 
cipals.     Harrisburg,    Pennsylvania. 
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finite  program  for  the  improvement  of  the  rural  schools  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  any  comprehensive  program  of  public  education. 

Specific  service  has  been  given  by  the  Department  in  developing 
better  educational  facilities  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  rural  Pennsyl- 
vania as  follows: 

The  Department  has  co  operated  with  local  superintendents  and 
](Kal  boards  of  school  directors  in  the  establishment  of  larger  units 
for  school  organization.  This  type  of  organization  provides  for  the 
better  grading  of  pupils  and  makes  possible  an  enlarged  and  en- 
riched curriculum  adapted  to  the  specific  needs  of  the  community. 

A  Handbook  and  Manual  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  one 
teacher  schools  has  been  prepared  and  distributed.  Bulletins  re- 
cently issued  give  suggestions  for  recreational  and  health  activities, 
and  for  a  more  adequate  provision  for  equipment,  classroom  sup- 
plies, and  desirable  books  for  school  libraries  of  the  one-teacher 
school.  In  addition,  another  recent  bulletin  outlines  legal  require- 
ments for  one-teacher  school  plants  and  gives  specific  directions  for 
reconstruction  on  a  modern  basis.  The  floor  plan  in  such  plants  is 
so  devised  as  to  meet  present  educational  and  health  needs,  with 
provisions  for  industrial  and  household  arts  activities. 

The  Department  recently  developed  a  rural  school  building  score 
card  by  means  of  which  the  individual  rural  school  plants  of 
Pennsylvania  may  be  scientifically  evaluated.  Through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  county  superintendents,  more  than  six  thousand  of  the 
eighty-five  hundred  one-room  schools  of  Pennsylvania  have  been  thus 
evaluated.  Plans  are  under  way  to  provide  each  local  board  of 
school  directors  with  a  statement  showing  the  degree  to  which  the 
one-teacher  rural  schools  in  their  respective  districts  measure  up  to 
the  standards  of  an  ideal  rural  school  plant. 

With  the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  organizations  interested  in 
the  rural  problem,  committees  have  been  formed  by  the  Department 
and  conferences  held  during  the  past  year  looking  forward  to  a 
progressive  policy  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in  rural  schools. 
The  work  of  the  committees  representing  these  co-operating  organi- 
zations is  perhaps  the  most  progressive  step  that  has  been  taken  in 
the  development  of  Pennsylvania'  rural  school  program. 

The  efforts  of  these  groups  interested  in  better  school  facilities 
for  boys  and  girls  in  rural  communities  are  exerting  influence  that 
is  bringing  to  the  rural  population  of  Pen'bsylvania  educational  op- 
portunities more  nearly  comparable  with  those  necessary  to  the  full 
development  of  rural  life. 
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PENNSYLVANIA    HAS    ESTABLISHED    A    NOTEWORTHY 

PROGRAM  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  FOR  HER 

HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Legislation  enacted  in  1925  provides  for  the  first  time  an  effective 
method  for  aiding  school  districts  in  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  needing  special  forms  of  instruction.  As  a  result  of  this 
legislation,  the  local  district  becomes  specifically  responsible  for 
the  education  of  the  handicapped  child  as  it  is  responsible  for  the 
education  of  the  so-called  normal  child.  In  order  to  further  this 
program,  school  districts  are  financially  aided  in  the  work.  This 
aid  is  given  in  two  ways,  by  helping  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  speci- 
al teacher  and  by  paying  three-fourths  of  the  costs  when  institu- 
tional care  is  necessary.  In  general,  children  needing  this  type  of 
education  fall  under  two  large  classes,  those  physically  handicap- 
ped and  those  mentally  handicapped. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  types  of  special  classes  that  have 
increased  during  the  two-year  period  from  416  in  number  to  ap- 
proximately 560:  (a)  the  mentally  subnormal,  (b)  mentally  and  in- 
tellectually inferior,  (c)  disciplinary  problems,  (d)  the  deaf,  (e) 
the  hard-of-hearing,  (f)  the  blind,  (g)  blind  students  in  institu- 
tions ctf  higher  learning,  (h)  blind  babies,  (i)  the  partially  sighted, 
(j)  the  crippled,  (k)  the  mal-nourished,  anemic  and  tuberculous, 
(1)  cardiac  cases,  (m)  non-English  speaking,  (n)  restoration  prob- 
lems, (o)  exceptionally  gifted,  and  (p)  corrective  speech. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ARE  OFFERING  ADULTS  OPPOR- 
TUNITY FOR  SECURING  ADDITIONAL 
EDUCATION 

In  1924-25,  the  total  enrollment  in  evening  schools  was  80,798. 
Of  these  more  than  18,000  were  enrolled  in  English  and  citizen- 
ship classes;  more  than  8,000  in  night  elementary  schools  and  the 
remainder  in  the  various  types  of  courses  adapted  to  their  particular 
individual  needs,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  general  education  and 
of  increasing  occupational  efficiency. 

The  Legislature  of  1925  made  definite  provision  for  the  establish- 
ment of  evening  classes  in  day  school  subjects,  classes  in  Englisli 
and  citizenship  and  classes  in  citizenship  for  adults.  A  minimum 
salary  schedule  nnd  a  basis  of  reimbursement  to  school  districts  for 
expenditures  in  extension  classes  are  basic  ]>rovisions  of  the  law. 
Regulations  for  the  training  and  certification  of  teachers  of  English 
and  citizenship  classes  have  been  set  up  by  the  State  Council  of 
Education  in  conformity  with  the  law. 
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A  significant  development  in  adult  education  has  been  the  setting 
up  of  a  State  program  of  home  classes  for  immigrant  mothers.  The 
initial  step  in  this  program  was  taken  in  June,  1925,  and  reports 
indicate  that  more  than  100  cities  and  boroughs  have  either  ap- 
pointed full  time  home  class  teachers  or  have  planned  to  make  pro- 
vision for  this  work  in  the  budget  for  the  coming  year. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  HAVE 
BEEN  GREATLY  EXTENDED 

Vocational  education  concerns  itself  with  those  activities  and 
exiieriences  which  aim  to  prejiare  the  individual  definitely  and 
specifically  for  Avorthy  service  in  a  chosen  vocation.  It  contemplates 
not  only  preparation  for  a  vocation  but.  in  addition,  improvement 
in  one's  chosen  occupation.  In  Pennsylvania,  courses  and  classes 
have  been  developed  in  the  agricultural  occupations,  the  various 
trade  and  industrial  occupations,  and  the  vocation  of  homemaking. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  extension  and  growth  of  this 
jiliase  of  education  during  the  past  four  years: 

Enrollment 

1922-23   1923-24    1924-25   1925-26 

All  Schools   59,516  6S',o78  61,848  71,587 

Agricultural 

AJl  day   1,659  1,625  1,706  1,840 

Part  Time 1,129  977  877  1,433 

Home  Economics 

All  Day 2,995       2,874       2,896       3,086 

Evening 2,313        2,158        3,307       7,500 

Industrial 

All  Day  2,947  3,208  3,495  3,741 

Part  Time 1,129  977  877  1,433 

Evening 4,400  6,883  6,399  7,669 

Continuation    ..  43,811  50,262  42,455  45,444 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  four  year  period  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  individuals  receiving  instruction  on  a  vocational  basis 
has  increased  12,039.  Particularly  encouraging  indices  are  the  large 
increases  in  evening  home  economics,  evening  industrial  classes  and 
part-time  industrial  classes  which  show  increases  of  224  per  cent,  74 
per  cent  and  78  per  cent  respectively,  indicating  in  the  main,  addi- 
tional education  and  training  for  improving  occupational  efficiency. 

3o 
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In  addition  more  than  200,000  boys  and  girls  in  regular  attend- 
ance in  the  Pennsylvania  schools  are  receiving  the  benefits  of  ex- 
ploratory and  try-out  experiences  in  agricultural,  home  economics 
and  industrial  fields  through  practical  arts  ingtructioa, 


Chapter  II. 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

The  Administrative  Code  for  the  sake  of  central  co-ordination, 
development,  and  administration  of  policies  and  responsibility  of 
fiscal  control  brought  together  the  various  agencies  in  the  State 
which  have  to  do  with  education.  The  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction was  designated  as  the  agency  responsible  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  State's  educational  policy  as  it  finds  expression  in 
legislation.  Its  function  is  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
fiscal  and  professional  standards  in  the  unified  State  program  of 
education. 

The  established  policy  of  the  Department  is  to  seek  the  point  of 
view  of  every  agency  that  has  an  interest  and  an  equity  in  education. 
The  Department  believes  that  this  point  of  view  is  necessary  in 
arriving  at  practical  solutions  and  welcomes  every  contribution 
that  can  be  made  by  any  allied  educational  agency  to  the  better 
solution  of  the  State's  educational  problems. 

ORGANIZATION     OF    THE     DEPARTMENT     OF     PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION  FOR  SERVICE  TO  PUBLIC 

EDUCATION 

A.     FUNCTIONS    OF   THE    DEPARTMENT    OF    PUBLIC    INSTRUC- 
TION 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  two  major  types 
of  functions.  The  first  is  explicit  in  the  laws  of  the  State  and  has 
to  do  with  the  establishment  of  that  degree  of  State-wide  uniformity 
in  educational  practice  necessary  to  insure  that  the  children  of  the 
State  share  equitably  in  the  best  educational  advantages  the  State 
can  provide.  The  second  type  is  clearly  implicit  in  the  professional 
relations  of  the  Department  with  the  various  educational  units  of 
the  State,  making  it  the  co-ordinating  agency  and  therefore  the  log- 
ical leader  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  These  two 
types  of  functions  may  be  classified  broadly  as  regulatory  and  co- 
ordinating. 

I.     Regulatory   Functions 

The  regulatory  functions  have  to  do,  broadly,  with  the  setting  up 
of  minimum  standards  which  must  be  flexible  enough  to  allow  ap- 
propriate   adjustments    to    meet    local    needs    and    resources.     The 

(23) 
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maintenance  of  a  proper  balance  between  a  desirable  degree  of  State- 
wide uniformity  and  the  initiative  of  communities  in  local  educa- 
tional affairs,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  larger  and  more  pro- 
gressive cities,  is  a  challenge  to  educational  statesmanship  of  the 
highest  type.  With  all  due  allowance,  however,  for  local  pride  and 
initiative,  it  is  the  function  of  the  State  to  protect  the  educational 
interests  of  the  children  from  possible  local  prejudice,  selfishness, 
ignorance,  or  ambition.  The  plain  mandate  of  our  State  Consti- 
tution to  the  State  Government  to  maintain  an  "efficient  system  of 
public  schools"  throughout  the  CommonAvealth  must  be  carried  out 
so  as  to  guarantee  at  least  a  minimum  degree  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity to  every  child — otherwise  constitutional  government  will  in 
time  cease  to  be  the  bulwark  of  our  liberties.  To  make  sure  that 
all  the  children  of  the  State  have  the  minimum  essentials  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  six,  major  regulatory  functions  are  imposed  by 
law  upon  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

a.  Setting  Standards  of  Teacher  Preparation 

Probably  the  most  important  of  these  is  setting  standards  of 
teacher  preparation.  This  function  requires  that  the  Department 
set  up  and  enforce  minimum  standards  governing  the  preparation  of 
teachers  and  supervising  offi'cers,  prescribe  courses  of  study  for 
teacher-training  institutions,  and  have  jurisdiction  in  licensing  teach- 
ers and  commissioning  superintendents. 

b.  Preparation  of  Minimum  Courses  of  Study 

The  preparation  of  minimum  courses  of  study  for  all  types  of 
public  schools  is  by  law  a  function  of  the  Department.  The  school 
laws  specifically  require  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  "to 
prescribe  minimum  courses  of  study''  while  Section  1608  provides 
that: 

"The  board  of  school  directors  in  every  school  dis- 
trict in  this  Commonwealth,  with  the  proper  advice, 
assistance  and  approval  of  the  proper  superintendent 
of  schools,  shall  arrange  a  course  of  study  adapted  to 
the  age,  development,  and  needs  of  the  pupils.  These 
courses  of  study  shall  couform  to  any  general  course 
of  study  arraugx-d  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, so  far  as  the  local  conditions  in  respective 
districts  permit." 

c.  Supervision  of  School  Building  Designs 

Regulatory  sujiervision  of  plans  for  school  houses  so  that  they  may 
be  designed  and  constructed  for  the  conservation  of  the  liealth  and 
to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  pupils  and  teachers  is  also  explicit 
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iu  the  School  Code.  An  efficient  discharge  of  this  function  means 
much  to  school  districts  in  terms  not  only  of  increased  educational 
eftiiciency  but  also  of  tinuncial  sa\inj;s. 

d.  Classification  of  High  kScIiooIs 

A  moderate  degree  of  standardization  of  liigh  school  education, 
through  classitication  of  high  schools  and  setting  of  standards  of 
preliminary  education  for  entrance  to  i^rofessional  schools,  is  an- 
other regulatory  function.  Ihe  gradual  extension  of  high  school 
advantages  to  the  youth  of  the  Commonwealth  has  been,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  result  of  the  wise  exercise  of  this  function. 

e.  Enforcement  of  School  Attendance  and  Child  Labor  Laws 
The     extent     to     which     competent     teachers,     well     organized 

courses  of  study,  and  properly  designed  school  buildings  function 
is  dependent  in  the  final  analysis  upon  the  regular  attendance  in 
sichool  (o'f  the  cMljdren  of  school  age.  In  every  State  in  the  LTnion 
there  have  been  enacted  school  attendance  laws  designed  to  secure 
regular  school  attendance  of  all  children  of  legal  school  age.  In 
States  \\'lhere  the  enforcement  of  this  law  is  left  largely  in  the  hands 
of  local  communities,  school  attendance  has  not  been  regular  and 
many  children  fail  to  secure  the  educational  opportunity  that  is 
their  due. 

f.  Fiscal  Control 

Finally,  the  School  Code  makes  the  Department  responsible  for 
supervising  minimum  standards  relating  to  the  management  of  the 
fiscal  and  business  affairs  of  the  school  district.  This  places  upon 
the  Department  a  definite  obligation  for  the  wise  expenditure  of  the 
people's  money.  State  supervision  logically  and  necessarily  follows 
the  appropriation  of  State  money.  Moreover  the  Administrative 
Code  of  1923  makes  the  Superintendent  responsible  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  budget  and  the  fiscal  and  business  control  of  the  vari- 
ous agencies  brought  within  the  Department  as  a  part  of  the  re- 
organization of  the  State  government. 

"Section  501.  Preparation  of  Budget.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth  shall,  iu  each  even-numbered 
year,  obtain  and  prepare  information  necessary  for 
the  preparation  of  a  state  budget  for  tlie  biennium  be- 
ginning June  first  of  the  following  year It 

shall  be  the  duty   of  each  administrative  department 
and  each  independent  administrative  board  and  com-    • 
mission  to  comply,  not  later  than  November  first,  with 
any  and  all  requests  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  connection  with  the  budget." 
Thus  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  responsible  for 
maintaining  equitable  relative  values  among  the  difi'erent  agencies, 
and  for  presenting  these  values  in  terms  of  budget  estimates,  to 
the  State  budget  officer. 
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II.     Co-ordinating  Functions 

The  co-ordinating  functions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion while  not  so  easily  defined  are  none  the  less  important  in  their 
influence  upon  public  education  throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
These  functions  are,  broadly,  three  in  number  and  can  be  discussed 
here  onl}^  briefly. 

A.       THE  WILL  TO  CO-OPERATE 

The  co-ordination  of  effort  of  all  educational  agencies  of  the  State 
indispensable  in  the  development  of  an  effective  program,  can  come 
about  only  as  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  enjoys  the  con- 
fidence and  serves  as  the  leader  of  the  educational  forces  of  the  State. 
This  function  cannot  be  defined  in  terms  of  statutes  or  regulations; 
rather  it  represents  the  professional  responsibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  render  capable,  constructive  service  with  a  sympathy  and 
a  wisdom  which  command  respect  and  co-operation  and  give  it  its 
proper  place  of  leadership.  Eeference  may  here  be  made  to  some  of 
the  most  significant  of  these  relations. 

(1)  Taxation 

A  complete  review  has  been  made  of  taxation  as  it  relates  to 
school  districts  and  to  the  tax  situation  in  general.  The  Depart- 
ment has  made  available  to  the-  League  of  AVomen  Voters,  the  State 
Tax  Commission,  the  Department  of  Internal  Affairs  and  to  vari- 
ous educational  institutions  and  individuals  information  conceam- 
ing  the  financial  affairs  of  the  public  schools.  The  League  of  Wo- 
men Voters  has  been  interested  specifically  in  securing  information 
regarding  the  costs  of  tax  collection.  In  the  Department  of  Intern- 
al Affairs,  chief  interest  has  been  regarding  assessments.  Other 
educational  agencies  have  been  interested  in  such  questions  as  school 
costs  and  ways  and  means  of  defraying  them. 

(2)  Apprenticeship  Training 

A  State-wide  conference  on  apprenticeship  training  in  the  plumb- 
ing and  heating  industries  was  held.  Participating  in  this  confer- 
ence were  the  Trade  Extension  Bureau,  School  Superintendents  and 
Directors  of  Vocational  Education,  Master  Plumbers  and  Steam 
Fitters  Association,  Journeymen  Plumbers  and  Steam  Fitters  Asso- 
ciation, Teacher  Training  Institutions,  Plumbing  and  Heating 
Equipment  Supply  Companies,  and  representatives  from  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Public  Instruction.  The  total  numiber  of  persons  attending 
this  conference  numbered  70.  As  a  result  of  the  conference,  definite 
plans  were  set  up  for  apprenticeship  training  in  the  plum'bing  and 
heating  industries,  and  a  State  joint  advisory  apprenticeship  com- 
mission for  the  plumbing  and  heating  industries  was  appointed. 
This  commission  consists  of  five  members:  one  representing  the 
mastei*'s  association;  one,  the  journeymen's  association,  in  each  of 
the  plumbing  and  heating  industries;  one,  a  city  director  of  voca- 
tional education  representing  the  public  schools ;  and  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  as  ex  officio  secretary  of  the  com- 
mission. 

(3)  Continuation  Schools;  Conference  with  Factory  Inspectors 
of  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  participated  in  the  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Building  Inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry.  It  seems  well  that  those  who  visit  public  schools 
on  official  business  should  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  aims 
and  objectives  of  school  work.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, therefore,  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  An- 
nual Conference  of  the  Building  Inspectors  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  and  present  the  purpose  of  the  general  continu- 
ation school.  It  was  encouraging  to  note  the  change  in  the  point 
of  view  which  followed  the  presentation  of  the  purpose  of  the  con- 
tinuation school  and  we  feel  assured  that,  because  of  this  better 
understanding,  better  continuation  schools  will  follow,  not  only  in 
terms  of  physical  equipment  but  in  terms  of  enlarged  service  to  the 
boys  and  girls  who  are  in  attendance. 

(4)  Adult  Education 

At  the  call  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  a  conference 
on  Adult  Education  was  held.  Our  concept  of  education  has  been 
enlarged  so  tliat,  in  terms  of  present  day  thought,  the  public  schools 
must  contribute  to  the  educational  needs  of  every  individual, 
whether  youth  or  adult.  Perhaps,  there  are  none  more  in  need  of 
opportunity  for  education  than  the  immigrants  who  have  recently 
come  to  our  shores;  and  the  large  numbers  of  unnaturalized  citi- 
zens resident  within  our  borders.  It  is  particularly  important  that 
the  largest  possible  percentage  of  these  individuals  shall  be  able  to 
read  intelligently  and  write  legibly.  The  conference  made  a  thor- 
ough analysis  of  the  problem,  an  inventory  of  present  facilities  for 
these  t}^es  of  education,  and  established  principles  that  should 
guide  in  the  formulation  of  new  policies.  Aggressive  leadership  in 
adult  education  has  been  made  possible  because  of  the  support 
given  to  it  by  the  diflferent  agencies  and  individuals  who  partici- 
pated in  this  conference. 
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(5)  Superintendents'  Conferences  at  Harrisburg 

The  Annual  Superintendents'  Conferences  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  were  held  in  November  1924,  and  Nov- 
ember, 1925.  Participating  in  these  conferences  were  numerous 
superintendents  and  supervisory  officials  of  the  school  districts  of 
Pennsylvania.  At  the  opening  evening  session  of  the  1925  confer- 
ence the  Governor  and  practically  all  heads  of  Departments  apjjeared 
and  severally  explained  the  practical  interest  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  State  government  in  education.  Typical  topics  presented  at 
these  conferences  were  ''Administrative  Problems,"  ''Keeping  the 
Public  Informed,"  "Probelms  of  the  Junior  High  Schools,"  "The 
\York-Study-Play  Plan  of  School  Organization,"  "Evaluating  the 
One-Teacher  School,"  "Possibilities  and  Needs  of  the  Small  High 
School,"  and  "County  Program  of  School  Improvement  and  Growth." 
Here,  again,  interchange  of  opinion  and  free  discussion  did  much 
to  clarify  our  educational  thinking  and  to  make  clear  the  next  step 
to  bring  about  a  more  complete  solution  of  the  many  problems 
being  set  up. 

(6)  Superintendents'  Conference  at  State  College 

The  Annual  Superintendents'  Conference  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  was  devoted  specifically  to  problems  of  Eural  Educa- 
tion. Preliminary  to  the  conference  called  to  consider  this  question, 
there  had  been  appointed  committees  representing  the  county  super- 
intendents, county  vocational  supervisors,  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  State  School  Directors'  Association,  State  Grange,  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  The  State  Council  of  Education,  the 
State  Parent-Teacher  Association,  the  State  Council  of  Agriculture, 
the  State  Society  of  Farm  Women,  Pennsylvania  Society  for  Voca- 
tional Education,  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association,  State 
Normal  Schools,  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Committee  meetings  of 
representatives  of  these  organizations  had  been  held  from  time  to 
time  and  policies  formulated  in  the  following  phases  of  the  prob- 
lem: "One  Teacher  School,"  "Consolidation,"  "Rural  High  Schools," 
"Teacher  Training,"  "Vocational  Education."  The  conference  at 
State  College  consisted  largely  in  a  public  presentation  of  the  find- 
ings of  these  committees  and  the  consideration  of  the  desirability 
and  feasibility  of  incorporating  them  as  a  part  of  the  legislative 
program  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  These  commit- 
tees will  make  another  public  report  during  the  next  month.  The 
general  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the  conference  at  State  Col- 
lege on  rural  education  was  perhaps  the  most  practical  and  effec- 
tive that  has  ever  been  held  in  Pennsvlvania. 
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(7)  Staff  Teaching  Service 

The  colleges  and  normal  schools  of  the  State  have  made  in  recent 
years  extensive  requests  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
for  assignment  of  members  of  its  staff  for  teaching  service  in 
connection  with  summer  sessions.  These  requests  have  l)een  fully 
granted,  in  so  far  as  it  was  i)ossible  to  do  so  without  disturbing 
the  regular  work  of  the  Department.  The  purpose  of  these  assign- 
ments is  to  place  before  groups  of  administrators  and  teachers  in 
summer  schools  the  program  and  policy  of  the  Department  in  vari- 
ous fields  of  educational  work  in  which  it  has  a  legal  responsibility. 

That  this  service  has  been  profitable  to  all  parties  concerned  is 
apparently  attested  by  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  service  re- 
quested and  granted  during  the  past  two  years.  Fourteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Department  rendered  a  total  of  339  days  of  service  in 
1925,  and  26  members,  393  days  of  service  'in  1926,  229  of  which 
were  in  the  State  normal  schools. 

(8)  Staff  Service  to  Education  at  Large 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  members  of  the  professional  staff 
of  the  Department,  of  Public  Instruction  have  received  recognition 
by  the  prominent  professional  educational  institutions,  associations 
and  foundations  of  the  nation.  This  recognition  has  been  given  by 
election  to  official  positions,  by  appointment  to  important  commit- 
tees and  by  publications  and  addresses  contributing  to  the  general 
advancement  of  education. 

(9)  Professional  Status  of  the  Department  Staff 

The  professional  service  of  the  Department  in  the  last  analysis  is 
dependent  upon  the  professional  standing  of  the  individual.  The 
recognition  noted  above  in  part  indicates  the  status  of  our  pro- 
fessional staff  as  does  also  the  fact  that  many  of  our  staff  have 
advanced  in  the  profession  to  positions  of  even  greater  opportunity 
and  responsibility. 

(10)  Survey  of  Purposes  and  Methods  of  Secondary  and  Higher 

Education 

A  comprehensive  study  of  the  purposes  and  methods  of  secondary 
and  higher  education  in  Pennsylvania  is  being  undertaken  jointly 
by  the  Association  of  College  Presidents  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  with  the  professional  and  financi- 
al co-operation  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  The  purpose  of  the  study  will  be  to  co-ordinate  aims 
and  instruction  and  provide  continuity  of  educational  purposes  and 
achievements  throughout  the  period  of  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion. 
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B.  INTERPRETING  THE  SCHOOL  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

No  progressive  State  or  local  program  of  public  education  is  pos- 
sible of  attainment  without  the  support  of  an  intelligent  public 
opinion.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
endeavors  to  keep  school  districts  and  the  public  fully  informed  so 
as  to  secure  not  only  co-ordination  of  the  educational  forces  of  the 
State,  but  also  the  support  of  the  public,  as  it  expresses  itself 
tlirough  boards  of  education,  through  various  clubs  and  civic 
groups  and  public-spirited  citizens. 

C.     EDUCATIONAL  LEGISLATION  AND  SUBSIDIES 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  is  co-responsible 
virith  the  school  districts  and  the  educational  agencies  of  tbe  State 
for  the  enactment  of  progressive  legislation  and  the  securing  of  ad- 
equate educational  subsidies.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion recognizes  fully  its  responsibility  in  educational  leadership. 
Public  schools,  however,  are  "of  the  people",  and  progressive  educa- 
tional legislation  must  ever  be  dependent  upon  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  all  earnest  and  intelligent  individuals  and  agencies  that 
have  at  heart  the  highest  good  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  present 
generation,  the  consequent  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  next,  and  the  future  safety,  therefore,  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 


Chapter  III. 

THE  DEVELOPING  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM'^ 
A.     INTRODUCTION 

The  Constitntion  and  the  traditions  of  the  State  bear  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  Commonwealth's  vital  interest  in  education.  To 
carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  Constitution  "for  the  maintenance 
and  support  of  a  thoroug^h  and  efficient  system  of  public  schools" 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  invest  annually  in  public  education 
large  sums  of  money  to  provide  adequate  educational  opportunities 
for  the  citizenry  of  all  ages  in  all  types  of  communities.  Millions 
of  dollars  are  being  expended  to  consummate  Pennsylvania's  educa- 
tional ideals.  School  buildings  scientifically  designed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  ever-expanding  school  population  and  the  varying 
needs  of  the  modern  curriculum,  are  being  erected  and  equipped. 
The  community  demands  a  well  prepared  teacher  for  every  class- 
room. The  business  of  administering  this  system  of  public  educa- 
tion is  in  itself  a  stupendous  project,  requiring  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical administration. 

In  this  chapter  are  presented  brief  statements  relative  to  the 
educational  policies  and  trends  that  are  signifi.cant  of  the  State's 
deep,  continuing  interest  in  the  complex  problem  of  education.  A 
detailed  statement  of  the  major  problems  in  the  fields  of  appropria- 
tions and  subsidies,  high  schools,  normal  schools,  rural  schools, 
and  teachers  institutes,  was  made  by  representative  committees  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  in  1925.  The  findings  of  these  Committees, 
which  are  now  available  in  printed  form,  have  been  specifically  help- 
ful in  advancing  the  educational  program. 

B.     THE  CURRICULUM 

The  educational  world  is  at  the  present  time  concentrating  its  at- 
tention upon  the  curriculum.  The  teaching  profession,  teachers 
colleges,  professional  organizations,  educational  foundations,  and 
public  school  systems  are  inaugurating  extensive  research  activities 
in  the  field  of  curriculum  making,  to  the  end  that  the  subject  mat- 
ter and  the  method  may  be  directed  toward  the  practical  life  needs 
of  the  individual. 

The  curriculum  in  the  public  schools  is  the  instrument  for  inter- 
preting to  the  individual  the  useful  experiences  of  the  race  to  the 


•See    Appendix    for    "General    Summary    Statistical    Statement    for    1924-25." 
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end  that  lie  may  function  as  a  desirable  member  of  society  at  all 
stages  of  his  mental,  moral  and  physical  development. 

Standardized  practice  in  cnrricuhim  procedure  could  be  justified 
only  in  a  society  capable  of  completely  controlling  all  the  factors 
of  individual  and  group  activity,  growth,  and  variation. 

Educational  tests  used  in  the  nationwide  curriculum  research* 
project,  by  making  comparisons  available,  mark  an  advance,  in  the 
development  of  desirable  standards.  Far  more  important,  however, 
are  the  revelations  of  individual  differences  and  the  consequent 
obligation  to  make  judicious  adaptations  of  both  subject  matter 
and  method,  to  insure  a  harmonious  development  of  the  individual's 
varied  powers. 

Scientific  curriculum  study  is  demonstrating  and  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  the  subject  matter  of  instruction  and  the  method  of 
presentation  should  recognize  individual  and  group  differences  and 
needs.  The  learning  process  is  essentially  a  sensory  process  and 
functions  more  effectively  and  economically  through  practice  in  ex- 
pression than  through  repetition  in  impression.  Worthy  citizenship 
results  from  the  operation  of  the  curriculum  process  in  direct  pro- 
portion as  it  provides  for  participation  of  the  individual  in  the  so- 
cial, civic,  vocational,  and  spiritual  activities  of  society. 

Individuals  and  groups  vary  in  experiences,  interests,  and  ability. 
Differentiated  courses  of  study  and  electives  recognize  these  dif- 
ferences and  use  them  to  develop  habits  of  successful  study.  Out 
of  such  habits  come  self-confidence,  interest,  and  initiative.  Wasteful 
retardation,  high  pupil  mortality,  and  consequent  discouragement 
tend  to  be  eliminated  by  provisions  for  individual  instruction  and 
promotion.  Thus  in  the  modern  school  organization  we  find  provi- 
sion for  individualized  instruction,  directed  study,  project  assign- 
ments, achievement  promotion,  vocational  training,  evening  exten- 
sion schools  for  workers,  classes  for  mentally  and  physically  handi- 
capped children  and  consideration  for  the  special  problems  of  rural 
education. 

Basic  to  all  curriculum  procedure  is  the  realization  of  the  impor- 
tance of  sensory  education  as  related  to  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation. The  printed  page  means  increasingly  more  to  the  in- 
dividual as  he  has  had  previous  sensory  experience  which  either 
directly  or  indirectly  provides  the  basis  for  understanding  and  in- 
terpretation. Thus  w^e  find  in  the  modern  school  organization  cur- 
riculum visualization,  school  journeys,  laboratory  activities,  shop 
practice,  kindergartens,  socialized  recitations,  manual  arts,  the  fine 
arts,  vocational  education  and  dramatization. 


•Sep   Rpport      of    "nommission    on    rnrricnlum"    of    thp    Dppartmont   of    Superintendence    of    tl)e 
J^^tipn^l    Education    Association.— Edwin    0.    Broome,    Chairman. 
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Successful  living  in  a  democratic  community  demands  training 
in  self-control  and  in  co-operation.  It  demands  self-expression, 
creative  ability  and  individual  initiative.  It  demands  further  the 
establishment  of  moral  standards,  spiritual  ideals,  and  a  sense  of 
civic  responsibility.  Education  to  integrate  individuals  into  the 
social  existence  must  develop  these  attributes.  History,  a  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  ideals  explicit  in  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, in  our  State  and  Federal  Constitutions  and  a  knowledge 
of  current  civic  procedure  must  supply  the  perspective  for  real  pat- 
riotism. Thus  v/^e  find  in  the  modern  school  organization  curriculum 
provision  for  citizenship  training  through  history,  civics,  and  parti- 
cipation in  student  self-government  and  the  practical  activities  of 
the  young  citizen  world,  care  of  the  pre-school  child  through  other 
schools  in  preventing  undesirable  later  responses  to  school  situa- 
tions, immigrant  education  as  a  part  of  the  school  program,  and 
extra-curricular  activities  such  as  debating  societies,  literary  socie- 
ties, musical  organizations,  school  athletics,  and  the  numerous  clubs 
of  the  junior  high  school  grades.  We  are  realizing  that  the  child 
is  a  young  citizen  and  not  merely  preparing  for  future  citizenship 
and  that  character  has  its  foundations  in  the  practice  of  right 
habits.  Consequently  we  recognize  the  value  of  citizenship  participa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  school  citizen  in  habit-forming  activities 
which  will  serve  for  all  ages.  This  gives  meaning  from  the  point 
of  view  of  tlie  curriculum  to  such  activities  as  the  school  bank,  the 
Junior  Red  Cross,  the  Boy  Scouts  and  the  Girl  Scouts. 

The  school  as  it  continues  to  serve  society  must  adapt  for  its  use 
the  administrative  and  social  machinery  of  the  age  which  it  serves 
and  which  in  turn  serves  it.  Changing  social  economic  and  indus- 
trial situations  place  new  obligations  upon  the  school.  For  ex- 
ample, increase  in  labor  efficiency  resulting  in  increase  in  recrea- 
tional opportunity  for  the  individual  gives  added  significance  and 
meaning  to  "worthy  use  of  leisure"  as  an  objective  for  citizenship 
education.  The  radio,  the  film  and  other  modern  apparatus  of 
sensory  contact  are  typical  contributions  of  a  scientific  civilization, 
the  educational  significance  and  value  of  which  are  only  partially 
realized.  The  Dalton  plan,  the  platoon  school  and  the  summer  ses- 
sion for  regular  students  promise  lasting  contributions  to  educa- 
tional procedure  in  these  fields.  Our  larger  cities  are  making  na- 
tional contributions. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  statements  there  must  be  a  continuous 
adaptation  of  the  subject  matter  of  instruction  to  the  life  needs  of 
the  pupils  of  varying  ages  and  personalities.  This  procedure  de- 
mands an  understanding  of  the  contributions  of  the  various  phases 
of  the  curriculum,  adequate  modem  text  material  and  equipment. 
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and  obviously  requires  continuous  direction  in  the  major  subject 
.fields  such  as  arithmetic,  English,  social  studies,  geography,  art, 
music,  science,  in  order  tliat  the  subject  matter  may  be  related  to 
(the  child's  life  activities  and  be  effectively  presented  through  the 
teaching  process. 

C.     ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

It  is  probable  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  active 
population  in  the  State  at  the  present  time  will  attend  any  school 
higher  than  that  of  the  trg,ditional  elementary  grades.  This  situa- 
tion places  squarely  upon  the  elementary  school  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  growth  of  the  knowledge,  attitudes  and  powers 
upon  which  individual  and  national  happiness  and  success  rest. 

The  measure  of  the  recognition  by  the  State  of  its  responsibilities 
for  elementary  education  is  indicated  in  the  growth  and  improve- 
ment that  has  been  made  in  the  past  and  in  the  wisdom  and  energy 
with  which  a  larger  development  for  the  future  is  sought.  Plans 
for  the  future  should  include  the  preservation  and  enlargement  of 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  and  the  organization  of 
new  and  better  outlooks  and  methods. 

Progress  in  elementary  education  may  be  organized  under  two 
heads :  physical  improvements  as  expressed  in  improved  school  plants 
and  enlarged  opportunities  as  expressed  in  greater  possibilities  for 
maximum  individual  development. 

(1)     MODERN   SCHOOL   PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Adequate  buildings  and  supplies  are  essential  for  maximum  educa- 
tional realization.  Making  school  buildings  architecturally  and 
artistically  attractive,  as  well  as  practically  suited  to  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  intended,  is  resulting  in  a  continual  improve- 
ment of  the  elementary  school  plants.  The  use  of  the  buUding  score 
card  recently  developed  with  the  co-operation  of  superintendents  is 
an  important  contribution  to  the  cause  of  better  school  buildings. 
With  its  aid,  superintendents  will  be  able  to  survey  their  school 
plants  on  a  basis  of  concrete  ratings,  and,  through  copies  furnished 
to  the  school  boards  and  posted  in  the  school,  both  the  officials  of 
the  school  and  the  community  in  general  wUl  be  advised  of  the  facts. 

(2)     COURSES  OF  STUDY 

In  the  preparation  of  the  minimum  course  of  study  required  under 
the  School  Law  as  the  basis  for  organizing  curricula  in  local  dis- 
tricts, the  procedure  has  been  a  co-operative  one.  Class  room  teachers, 
supenlsory  officers,  and  administrative  officers  worked  together  in 
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formulating  the  aims  and  in  indicating  the  lines  along  which  in- 
struction should  go  forward  in  each  subject  of  the  curriculum.  In 
this  work  the  committees  were  guided  by  the  findings  of  national 
committees  and  of  scientific  educational  research.  The  underlying 
philosophy  on  which  the  State  minimum  courses  are  prepared  and 
on  which  local  districts  build  up  their  curricula  is  here  given. 

In  the  recent  Manual  and  Courses  of  Study  for  Elementary 
Schools  as  well  as  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  One- Teacher  Schools 
there  has  been  a  definite  attempt  to  adapt  the  curriculum  to  the 
varying  individual  and  group  needs.  In  cooperation  with  the  super- 
intendents, teachers  and  faculties  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  these 
courses  will  be  continuously  reviewed  and  revised  in  the  light  of  the 
best  educational  thought  and  practice. 

The  Courses  of  Study  in  Health  Education  have  had  a  marked  in- 
fluence in  the  school  care  of  the  physical  life  of  the  child  and  in  the 
development,  in  the  child  himself,  of  such  health  attitudes  as  are 
likely  to  assure  better  self -protection  and  self-development  in  health 
matters. 

A  conspicuous  example  of  stimulated  public  interest  is  found  in 
creating  a  friendly  attitude  on  the  part  of  parents  to  the  desirability 
of  having  their  children  immunized  against  diphtheria.  At  least 
300,000  school  children,  chiefly  from  the  elementary  grades,  have  been 
thus  immunized  in  the  last  two  years.  Co-operating  in  this  en- 
deavor has  been  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of  Health. 

A  bulletin  now  in  press  on  the  Organization  of  a  Health  Instruc- 
tion Program  for  One-Teacher  Schools,  while  prepared  for  the  pur- 
poses of  helping  the  teacher  with  all  eight  grades  to  organize  her 
work  to  the  best  advantage,  promises  to  be  helpful  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Health  Education  in  the  elementary  grades  in  the  larger 
school.  Desirable  outcomes  in  terms  of  habits,  attitudes,  and  know- 
ledge have  been  outlined.  Ways  of  measuring  results  in  health  edu- 
cation instruction  and  a  bibliography  of  material  on  health  instruc- 
tion are  also  included.  Most  important  of  all,  situations  and  activi- 
ties are  given  that  might  be  used  to  develop  the  habits  and  attitudes 
suggested. 

During  the  last  two  years,  the  number  of  special  classes  has  in- 
creased from  416  to  560.  Further  growth  will  be  stimulated  by  the 
legislative  amendment  of  1925  to  Section  1210  of  the  School  Code 
providing  additional  State  aid  for  each  full-time  teacher  and  full- 
time  principal  or  supervisor  of  approved  special  classes,  and  for  a 
division  between  the  State  and  district  on  a  ratio  of  three  to  one 
of  the  expense  for  the  maintenance  of  institutional  cases. 

The  emphasis  that  has  been  laid  upon  the  individual  as  a  distinct 
personality  has  played  an  important  part  in  the  growing  tendency 
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on  the  part  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  grades  to  think  of  their 
classes  in  terms  of  individuals,  instead  of  thinking  of  the  individuals 
in  terms  of  classes.  This  emphasis  upon  the  individual  as  a  factor 
in  teaching  has  been  an  influence  in  bringing  about,  during  the 
last  two  years,  a  reduction  of  three  per  cent  in  the  number  of  pupils 
in  elementary  schools  who  are  over  age  for  the  grades. 

(3)     THE  LIBRARY 

The  Bulletin,  ''Library  Books  for  the  Elementary  Schools,"  re- 
issued during  the  last  year,  constitutes  a  valuable  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  library  facilities.  It  includes  lists  of  information  books 
required  for  courses  of  study  and  lists  of  books  for  general  read- 
ing. A  recently  adopted  score  card  will  be  a  stimulation  for  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  approved  librai*y  books  available  for  school 
use. 

(4)     TEACHER  PREPARATION 

Perhaps  no  movement  in  the  history  of  education  in  Pennsylvania 
has  been  so  significant  as  the  developing  recognition  of  the  need  for 
j)rofessional  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  New  standards 
for  teacher  compensation  have  made  the  work  of  the  teacher  more 
attractive  financially.  The  resulting  professional  standards  of  the 
profession  set  for  teacher  preparation  have  made  it  necessary  for 
both  the  prospective  teacher  and  the  teacher  in  service  to  secure  a 
minimum  preparation  for  teaching  represented  by  graduation  from 
a  normal  school  or  the  attainment  of  an  approved  equivalent. 

The  increased  professional  zeal  of  the  teacher  has  resulted  in  in- 
creased enrollment  in  the  teacher-training  institutions  of  the  State. 
Concrete  evidence  of  this  movement  is  the  facfthat  in  1920  approxi- 
mately G9  per  cent  of  the  teachers  held  standard  certification  or  its 
equivalent,  While  in  1924-25  approximately  81  per  cent  were  in  this 
group. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  hopes  to  develop  a  plan  by 
means  of  which  a  demonstration  one-teacher  school  may  be  estab- 
lished in  every  county  in  the  State.  Such  a  school  could  be  made  to 
illustrate  objectively  the  best  educational  ideals  and  practices  and 
would  furnish  an  invaluable  source  of  inspiration  and  help  to  the 
teachers  in  service. 

Material  now  being  organized,  it  is  believed,  will  be  far-reaching 
in  stimulating  a  larger  measure  of  reality  in  the  education  of  the  child 
in  the  elementary  school.  Points  for  school  journeys  in  each  county 
are  being  definitely  correlated  with  the  various  subjects  of  study  and 
other  phases  of  visual  education  are  being  worked  over  into  practical 
units  for  school  use.. 

Perhaps  the  most  promising  possibility  for  the  betterment  of  the 
elementary  school  situation  lies  in  the  opportunity  now  open  to 
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elementary  school  teachers  to  contiiine  their  i)rofessional  edncntion 
in  a  four-year  professional  curriculum  in  a  State  Normal  School, 
leading  to  the  appropriate  degree.  This  movement  in  elementary 
education  will  bring  into  the  elementary  .school  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  teachers  with  the  preparation  represented  by  the  degree  in 
education. 

SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

The  comprehensive  secondary  scliool  is  one  of  th(;  outstanding 
contributions  made  to  education  by  America.  Tliis  development  has 
come  as  the  result  of  a  philosophy  which  endeavors  to  secure  real 
"equity  of  educational  opportunity"  even  on  the  secondary  level. 

Schools  are  rapidly  qualifying  for  four  year  or  junior-senior  high 
school  rating.  In  1924-25,  of  the  1127  secondary  schools  623  had 
four  year  or  junior-senior  high  school  classification.  For  1925-26, 
this  number  increased  to  684.  In  addition  there  were  in  1924-25,  44 
approved  four-year  rural  vocational  schools  and  in  1925-2(5,  45  a.])- 
proved  four  year  rural  vocational  schools. 

High  school  enrollment  in  Pennsylvania  has  increased  by  leaps 
and  bounds  within  the  last  25  years.  In  1900  our  public  high  schools 
enrolled  27,412  pupils.  By  1910  this  enrollment  had  increased  to 
43,140;  in  1920,  to  148,240,  and  for  the  school  year  1924-25,  to  251,801. 

The  population  of  the  secondary  school,  however,  is  not  only  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  but  also  becoming  more  diversified.  Not  only 
are  more  girls  and  boys  availing  themselves  of  secondary  school 
opportunity,  but  a  larger  number  of  social  and  occupational  types 
is  entering  our  high  schools.  This  increase  in  the  size  and  diversifi- 
cation of  high  school  enrollment  makes  new  demands  upon  our  high 
schools  in  that  a  greater  variety  of  curricula  is  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  these  new  groups. 

Modern  business,  social  and  civic  demands  are  also  requiring  a 
more  varied  type  of  training.  Pennsylvania  high  schools  are  rapidly 
adapting  their  curricula  and  methods  to  meet  the  educational,  civic, 
social  and  vocational  needs  of  increasing  numbers  of  girls  and  boys 
coming  to  them  each  year  for  basic  training. 

Over  200  districts  are  operating  with  the  junior  high  school  at 
some  stage  of  a  reorganizipd  ])rogram.  There  are  184  school  units 
in  the  State  officially  classified  ns  junior  high  schools.  A  reorgan- 
ized ]>rogram  of  studies  articulating  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation ;  guidnnce  Avitli  provision  for  self-exploration  of  interests, 
abilities,  and  capacities ;  a  broader  program  of  studies ;  a  sympa- 
thetic view  of  the  young  adolescent — these  are  some  of  the  reasons 
for  the  success  of  the  junior  high  school  movement  in  the  State. 

4o 
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The  minimum  school  term  for  all  high  schools  was  increased  to  180 
days  for  1925-26,  whereas  in  1921  25  there  were  156  high  schools  hav- 
ing a  school  term  of  less  than  180  days. 

College  graduation,  recognized  as  the  desirable  qualification  for 
secondary  teachers,  is  fast  becoming  the  recognized  standard  for  all 
secondary  school  teachers.  High  school  teachers  now  in  service  who 
have  less  than  this  standard  are  rapidly  qualif;}ing  for  the  college 
certificate. 

Problems  in  the  development  of  the  secondary  school  program 
which  are  of  mutual  concern  to  State  and  local  authorities  are: 
co-operative  supervision  of  high  schools  through  the  office  of  the 
responsible  local  superintendent,  the  development  of  a  county  pro- 
gram which  will  ensure  the  organization  of  standard  secondary 
schools  of  sufficient  size  to  warrant  differentiated  cuiTicula;  pro- 
vision for  adequate  housing  facilities  and  equipment  to  make  pos- 
sible a  complete  high  school  program. 

The  problem  of  the  small  high  school  located  in  rural  communi- 
ties is  a  pressing  one.  The  development  of  a  broad  program  must,  in 
many  instances,  await  the  development  of  larger  areas  of  adminis- 
tration. In  isolated  communities,  where  the  enrollment  is  small,  it 
will  always  be  necessary  probably  to  develop  small  schools.  If 
"equity  of  opportunity"  is  to  be  realized,  these  schools  must  pro- 
vide facilities  which  will  be  comparable  in  quality  with  conditions 
found  in  the  best  schools. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

All  educational  institutions  requiring  for  admission  the  comple- 
tion of  four  years  of  secondary  work  or  their  equivalent  are  in- 
cluded within  the  scope  of  the  term  Institutions  of  Higher  Learn- 
ing. The  Act  of  1895  vested  in  the  College  and  University  Council 
responsibility  for  passing  upon  the  applications  of  our  institutions 
for  power  to  grant  degrees.  Since  1919  this  responsibility  has  been 
vested  in  the  State  Council  of  Education.  The  State  Council  of 
Education  has  established  relatively  high  standards  for  the  approval 
of  power  to  confer  degrees.  The  standards  are  based  upon  the 
minimum  statutory  requirements  and  the  professional  standards 
recognized  and  adopted  by  the  national  accrediting  agencies  in  the 
field  of  higher  education. 

Five  institutions  of  higher  learning  receive  State  subsidies.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  a  state-owned  institution,  receives  the 
largest  amount  of  State  subsidy.  The  otlier  institutions  receiving 
State  aid  are  Universitv  of  Pennsylvania,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Temple  University,  and  Women's  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia. 
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The  policy  of  the  State  with  reference  to  appropriations  to  these 
institutions  is  being  gradually  adjusted  so  as  to  direct  State  money 
into  lines  of  work  which  without  unnecessary  over-lapping  are 
required  to  meet  the  broad  needs  of  the  Commonwealth  for  the  all- 
round  development  of  its  social,  economic,  and  professional  life. 

The  increase  in  endowment  of  Pennsylvania  accredited  institutions 
of  higher  learning  during  two  years  1923-25  has  been  about  $15,- 
000,000.  The  value  of  property  and  equipment  has  increased  to 
approximately  |9S,000,000  in  1925,  as  contrasted  with  $11,500,000  in 
1900. 

The  Administrative  Code  places  within  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  purposes  of  general  administration  and  profes- 
sional assistance,  tlie  professional  examining  boards.  These  boards 
include  in  their  scope  all  the  leading  professions  except  law  and 
theology,  and  each  has  statutory  power  to  set  for  the  State  such 
standards  as  will  ensure  the  fitness  of  candidates  for  entrance  into 
the  several  professions. 

Professional  men  generally  favor  a  lengthened  period  both  for 
general  education  and  professional  training.  In  general  the  require- 
ments for  professional  study  have  been  well  standardized.  A  de- 
tailed report  of  the  activities  of  each  of  these  boards  is  transmitted 
herewith. 

Credentials  for  entrance  to  professional  courses  have  been  received 
and  evaluated  from  most  of  the  four  year  high  schools  and  colleges 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  addition,  college  credentials  are 
being  received  in  increasing  numbers  from  virtually  all  of  the  ap- 
proved colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States.  Every  State 
which  has  a  college  has  furnished  candidates  whose  credentials  have 
been  passed  upon  by  this  Department. 

One  of  the  most  important  observations  derived  from  the  study  of 
credentials  relates  to  the  growing  world-wide  interest  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's professional  college  and  university  courses.  Students  from 
foreign  countries  are  attracted  to  Pennsylvania  for  the  study  of 
the  professions.  Many  who  are  graduates  of  foreign  universities 
by  completing  one  year  of  additional  work  receive  a  degree  from  a 
uniA'^ersity  or  professional  school  in  this  countr3\  Tliis  is  especially 
true  in  the  profession  of  dentistry.  Pennsylvania  has  the  best 
equipped  dental  schools  in  the  world,  the  oldest  college  of  pharmacy 
in  the  United  States,  and  schools  of  medicine  of  world-wdde  repu- 
tation. Approximately  one  hundred  and  fifty  credentials  from  for- 
eign countries  have  been  adjudicated  in  the  past  two  years.  The 
majority  of  these  are  for  work  done  in  schools  and  colleges  of  Cen- 
tral and  Southern  Europe,  with  a  considerable  number  from  Central 
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America  and  the  British  Isles,  and  a  lesser  nnmber  from  Anstralia, 
Africa,  and  the  Orient. 

In  order  to  assist  worthy  gradnates  of  secondary  schools  of  the 
State  to  obtain  a  higher  education,  the  Legislature  in  191 S'  made 
possible  the  awarding  of  a  scholarship  in  each  county  or  senatorial 
district.  Each  holder  of  a  scholarship,  with  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  each  year's  Avork  of  a  four  year's  college  course  receives 
one  hundred  dollars  in  cash  for  each  of  the  four  years  of  his  or  her 
college  or  universitj^  course.  In  keeping  with  the  law  the  scholar- 
ships are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  competitive  examinations  con- 
ducted in  all  high  schools  having  eligible  candidates.  There  has 
been  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  number  of  graduates  taking  the 
examinations  each  succeeding  year.  In  1919,  the  first  year  the  law 
became  operative,  there  were  204  applicants;  in  1926,  applications 
numbered  1,454.  The  number  of  high  schools  having  candidates  has 
more  than  doubled. 

The  work  of  the  Department  which  deals  with  equivalent  high 
school  preparation  by  examinations  has  been  enlarged  and  extended 
to  render  a  more  direct  service  to  all  candidates  throughout  the 
State.  Approximately  2,000  candidates  for  equivalent  high  school 
and  college  credits  are  being  examined  annually. 

During  the  current  year  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  private  secondary  schools  seeking  clasisification  by  the 
Department.  Eepresentatives  of  the  Department  visited  forty  of 
these  schools!,  with  tlie  result  that  twent\^-one  were  added  to  (he 
list  of  accredited  private  secondary  schools.  All  schools  of  this  class 
which  are  now  seeking  recognition  are  fully  meeting  the  require- 
ments as  set  forth  by  the  Department. 

RURAL  EDUCATION 

The  Department,  co-operating  Avith  all  the  agencies  concerned 
with  better  life  and  better  schools  in  rural  communities,  has  inaug- 
urated a  comprehensive  program  of  rural  education.  The  success  of 
such  a  program,  however,  is  dependent  upon  a  clear  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  rural  education  is  a  related  part  of  the  problem  con- 
fronting the  State  as  a  whole — that  urban  and  rural  needs  are  in- 
separably linked  as  integral  parts  of  the  same  problem;  that  rural 
leadership  must  be  encouraged  as  a  life  work ;  and  that  the  superin- 
tendent responsible  for  the  rural  schools  must  have  available,  in  the 
development  of  a  progressive  program,  adeipiafcly  trained  and  pre- 
pared teachers,  competent  i)rofessional  supervisors,  modern  office 
facilities  and  equipment,  and  sufficient  stenographic  and  clerical 
aid,  and  in  general  the  uKidern  tools  needed  for  effilcient  adminis- 
tration. 
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Two  hundred  and  fifty  thonsand  children  are  enrolled  in  the  one- 
teacher  schools  of  the  ('omnionwealth.  The  conuty  superintendents 
and  the  Department  have  evolved  a  score  card  by  means  of  which 
facts  concerning  gronnds,  buildings,  equipment  and  sendee  systems 
have  been  secui-ed.  The  work  of  assembling  this  information  reveals 
that  many  of  the  8500  school  buildings  fall  far  below  modern  build- 
ing standards  and  is  resulting  in  the  awakening  of  many  communi- 
ties to  their  education  needs  and  in  the  adoption  of  progressive 
building  i)rogram.s. 

•  A  Department  bulletin,  recently  issued,  outlines  legal  require- 
ments for  one-teacher  plants  and  gives  specific  directions  for  recon- 
struction on  a  modern  basis.  It  presents  a  floor  plan  devised  to 
meet  present  day  educational  and  health  needs,  suggestions  for 
adequate  equipment,  and  standards  for  grounds  and  buildings.  In 
addition  the  Department  has  issued  a  Hand  Book  and  Cour.^e  of 
Study  to  meet  the  specific  problems  of  the  one-teacher  schools. 

The  policy  of  the  Department  is  to  aid  school  districts  in  every 
way  possible  to  realize  the  highest  possibilities  of  this  type  of  school. 
The  School  of  Agriculture  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  is  co- 
operating with  the  Department  in  a  movement  directed  to  the  beauti- 
fying of  school  grounds.  The  Department  is  issuing  a  bulletin  con- 
taining suggestions  for  providing  proper  playgrounds,  offering  in- 
formation as  to  securing  equipment  at  little  expense  and  alsp  advice 
as  to  play  activities.  Since  approximately  a  quarter  million  boys 
and  girls  in  Pennsylvania  are  enrolled  in  one-teacher  schools,  it  is 
imperative  that  these  schools  be  raised  to  the  highest  possible  stand- 
ard. The  Department  is  now  at  work  upon  a  plan  to  provide  a 
demonstration  one-teacher  school  in  each  county,  to  serve  as  a  lab- 
oratory in  which  the  efficiency  of  the  one-teacher  school  can  be 
developed  to  the  highest  degree  possible  in  this  type  of  organization. 

Normal  schools  will  co-operate  with  the  county  superintendents  in 
evolving  this  experimental  school. 

Educators  generally  agree  that  the  consolidated  school  has  many 
advantages:  it  attracts  good  teachers  and  offers  a  richer  curriculum 
than  the  one-teacher  school ;  attendance  imjjroves  and  more  children 
complete  the  course;  more  impils  go  on  to  high  school;  and  the 
wdiole  community  is  benefited  hy  widening  social  contacts. 

The  law  very  wisely  placed  upon  the  local  school  board  the  re- 
sponsibility for  passing  upon  consolidation  problems,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  State  Council  as  to  standards  for  grounds,  build- 
ings, organization,  curricula,  teachers,  instruction,  and  transporta- 
tion. There  is  an  immediate  need  for  more  adequate  supervision  of 
rural  schools.  Surveys  should  be  made  looking  forward  to  the  divi- 
sion of   the    countv    into  districts  or    zones  of    suitable    area    and 
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number  of  schools,  with  a  properly  trained  rural  schools  supervisor 
in  charge  of  each,  working  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
county  superintendent. 

In  general  it  is  not  a  sound  policy  to  create  small  districts  from 
large  ones  since  the  purchasing  power  of  a  large  area  is  thereby 
usually  decreased  witih  a  corresponding  decrease  of  educational 
oj)portunity. 

The  Conference  on  Rural  Education  held  in  Harrisburg  in  May 
of  1926,  recommended  a  comprehensive  survey  in  each  county  to 
show  the  financial  resources,  local  taxation,  length  of  term,  place- 
ment and  adequacy  of  school  plants,  degree  of  retardation,  teaching 
personnel,  availability  of  high  school  opportunity,  and  special  need 
for  State  aid.  Out  of  such  a  survey  would  come  a  county-wide 
program  of  improvement  along  all  lines.  One  of  the  outstanding 
recommendations  of  tlie  Rural  Education  Conference  was  that  rural 
schools  should  strive  for  improvement  in  the  matter  of  equipment, 
not  only  in  classroom  supplies  but  also  in  school  libraries. 

PRACTICAL    ARTS,    VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION,    AND 
CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 

Vocational  education  in  any  community  must  be  developed  in 
terms  of  its  economic  and  social  needs.  The  Department  gives  serv- 
ice to  local  communities  in  analyzing  occupational  needs  and  oppor- 
tunities and  in  organizing  the  needed  vocational  courses  and  planning 
for  the  shop  and  laboratory  equipment. 

Practical  arts  education  concerns  itself  with  those  activities  which 
aim  to  give  first-hand  information  and  practical  experiences  relat- 
ing to  the  home,  the  shop,  the  office,  the  store,  and  the  farm.  The 
content  and  the  activities  of  these  courses  supply  the  material  for 
certain  of  the  exploratory  work  in  the  junior  high  school  organiza- 
tion. More  than  300,000  boys  and  girls  in  Pennsylvania  now  have 
the  benefit  of  practical  arts  instruction  in  the  agricultural,  home 
economics,  and  industrial  fields.  Specific  vocational  instruction  is 
being  given  to  50,000  young  people  and  adults  throughout  the  public 
schools  of  the  State. 

The  Department  assists  local  school  districts  in  developing  and 
organizing  continuation  school  activities.  In  recent  years  the  chief 
service  rendered  has  been  the  up-grading  of  the  organization  and 
administration  of  these  part-time  schools. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

Agricultural  education  has  had  a  steady  growth  during  the  bienni- 
um  as  indicated  by  increased  enrollment  and  an  increase  in  the  num- 
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ber  of  teachers  thus  necessitated.  In  12  vocational  agricultural 
schools  an  assistant  was  retiuired.  The  home  i^roject  work  has  sliown 
larger  returns  than  in  any  previous  period.  Demonstration  contests 
in  connection  with  the  State  Farni  Products  Show  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful that  the  executive  committee  has  provided  six  .^lUO  scholar- 
ships for  the  six  boys  and  girls  making  the  best  showing  next  year. 
During  the  i^ast  two  j^ears  3,850  boys  and  girls  throughout  the  State 
conducted  junior  projects  in  agriculture,  and  a  total  of  504  practical 
farmers  received  instruction  in  vocational  agriculture  in  addition  to 
the  boys  enrolled  in  the  vocational  schools. 

CONTINUATION  SCHOOLS 

One  hundred  and  ten  school  destricts  are  maintaining  continuation 
schools  at  the  present  time,  ninety-two  of  which  are  in  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. Approximately  40,000  boys  and  girls  are  receiving  the  bene- 
fits from  this  instruction.  Sixty  per  cent  of  these  pupils  attend  con- 
tinuation schools  in  the  two  first  class  school  districts;  21  per  cent 
attend  in  12  second  class  districts;  19  per  cent  attend  continuation 
schools  in  96  third  and  fourth  class  districts  in  the  State.  In  other 
words,  &1  per  cent  of  the  continuation  school  pupils  in  the  State  are 
enrolled  in  14  of  the  larger  cities. 

Continuation  schools  are  of  three  types:  (a)  factory  schools, 
(b)     large  central  schools,  and     (c)     one  teacher  schools. 

Continuation  schools  are  more  and  more  being  provided  with 
proper  buildings  and  are  no  longer  being  forced  to  take  the  left- 
overs in  the  way  of  building  and  equipment.  The  organization  of 
the  small  continuation  school  in  the  junior  high  school  is  resulting 
in  more  efficient  organization  and  instruction.  In  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh  placement  service,  guidance,  and  follow-up  work  have 
been  well  organized.  Other  districts  are  making  provision  for  this 
follow-up  service. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 

Home  Economics  education  is  noAV  a  part  of  the  program  in  303 
junior  and  senior  high  schools,  in  34  continuation  schools,  in  24 
evening  schools,  and  in  13  teacher  training  institutions. 

Home  Economics  courses  in  the  continuation  schools  are  planned 
with  three  main  objectives  in  mind — (1)  to  contribute  to  the  general 
education  of  girls,  (2)  to  giiide  girls  with  special  ability  into  com- 
mercial occupations  Avhich  have  evolved  from  the  arts  of  the  house- 
hold, and  (3)  to  train  girls  for  vhe  vocation  of  home-making,  either 
in  their  own  homes  or  in  the  homes  of  others. 
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For  women  unable  to  attend  courses  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
home  economics  work  in  evening  classes  has  been  organized  on  a 
short  unit  basis. 

During  the  past  year,  1,318  well-trained  teachers  in  the  fields  of 
home  economics  gave  instruction  to  196,015  girls  and  young  Avomen 
in  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  continuation  schools,  and  evening 
classes. 

Seven  new  departments  of  vocational  home  economics  in  day 
schools  and  seven  new  departments  in  evening  schools  have  been 
organized,  making  a  total  of  111  high  schools,  vocational  schools 
and  evening  schools  now  conducting  home  economics  on  a  vocational 
education  basis. 

A  most  important  development  has  been  the  establishment  in  two 
State  normal  schools  (Mansfield  and  Indiana)  of  four  year  teacher 
training  curricula  in  this  field. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 

Industrial  education  is  helping  meet  the  need  for  better  prepara- 
tion of  trade  and  industrial  workers  of  Pennsylvania  through  five 
major  channels: 

(a)  Day  unit  trade  classes  for  public  school  students  not  less 
than  fourteen  years  of  age. 

(b)  Evening  trade  extension  or  up-grading  classes  for  those 
over  sixteen  years  of  age  and  supplementary  to  their  vocations. 

(c)  Part-time  trade  apprenticeship  cjlasses  for  those  serWng  a 
regular  apprenticeship  and  spending  part  of  their  employed  time  in 
school. 

(d)  Definitely  organized  trade  schools  for  girls  over  sixteen 
years  of  age,  offering  preparation  for  trade  occupations  adapted  to 
women.  One  such  school  is  located  in  Philadelphia  and  one  in 
Pittsburgh. 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Special  provision  is  made  by  Pennsylvania  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Data  from  age-grade  studies  indicate  the  need  for  a  careful 
analytical  study  of  the  causes  underlying  retardation  and  many 
school  districts  are  activeh^  forwarding  projects  in  an  attempt  to 
classify  pupils  in  resi)€ct  to  their  varying  abilities. 

It  is  estimated  that  six  to  eight  per  cent  of  the  school  population, 
by  reason  of  some  mental  or  physical  handicap,  should  be  receiving 
special  education.     The  Legislature  of  192.5  advanced  the  cause  of 
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special  educatiou  by  amending  Section  1210  of  the  School  Code  to- 
provide  additional  State  aid  for  each  full-time  teacher  and  full- 
time  ]»rinci})al  or  supervisor  of  approved  special  classes.  During 
the  present  hiennium  the  number  of  special  classes  has  increased 
from  lit)  to  n])proximately  5G0. 

The  following  types  are  receiving  attention:  Mentally  back- 
ward, mentally  and  intellectually  inferior,  behavior  or  disciplinary 
cases,  deaf  and  j)artially  deaf  cliildren.  blind  students  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning,  blind  babies,  crippled  children,  malnour- 
ished, anemic  and  tubercular,  cardiac  cases,  restoration  problems, 
corrective   speech. 

Surveys  of  various  institutions  legally  attached  to  the  De])art- 
ment  of  Public  Instruction  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  the 
Code  provisions  for  the  su])ervision  of  educational  activities  in 
schools  and  institutions  for  deiwndent,  delinquent,  and  ])hysically 
and  mentally  handicapped  childilen,  receiving  reimbursement  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  the  State.  Improvement  in  the  courses  of 
study  have  followed  these  surveys. 

Two  regional  conferences  on  special  education  were  held  in  1925, 
one  at  Lancaster  and  the  other  at  Eeading.  These  conferences  will 
be  continued  as  they  are  doing  a  great  deal  for  the  catise  of  special 
education  in  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  colleges  anrl  universities  are  offering  varions  courses 
satisfying  the  requirements  for  the  training  of  special  class  teach- 
ers. 

The  program  for  the  next  steps  in  special  education  includes  work 
along  the  following  lines:  Child  study  and  guidance  bureaus,  cen- 
tralization of  special  classes,  normal  school  special  classes  of  all 
t\7)es,  the  making  of  speech  correction  available  for  all  children, 
assistance  to  resident  schools  for  deaf  and  blind,  providing  addi- 
tional industrial  training  facilities,  special  classes  for  the  exception- 
ally gifted  and  also  the  mentally  inferior,  special  education  methods 
in  institutions  for  dependent  and  delinquent  children. 

EXTENSION  EDUCATION 

The  Department,  by  means  of  Extension  Education,  aims  to  effect 
a  greater  equalization  of  educational  opportunity  for  working  boys 
and  girls  and  for  adults  whose  early  educational  opportunities  have 
been  restricted.  The  scoi)e  of  this  work  in  the  schools  includes 
immigrant  education,  evening  elementary  and  high  schools,  and  the 
co-ordination  of  the  extension  activities  of  the  various  agencies  of 
the  State,  including  public  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  normal 
schools,  and  public  and  private  libraries  insofar  as  they  affect  the 
continued  education  of  adults  and  employed  minors. 
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•  Systematic  training  for  certification  of  teachers  was  provided  for 
the  first  time  in  1925  legislation.  Teacher  training  conrses  in 
English  and  citizenship  were  organized  on  a  full  credit  basis  in 
normal  schools,   colleges  and  universities. 

On  September  22  and  23,  1924,  representatives  of  more  than  50 
state-wide  organizations  met  with  public  school  representatives  and 
approved  a  State  program  in  Extension  Education  covering  courses 
of  study,  needed  bulletins,  training  and  certification  of  teachers,  and 
necessary   legislation. 

The  Legislature  of  1925  made  provision  for  night  classes  in  day 
school  subjects,  classes  in  English  and  citizenship,  and  citizenship 
for  adults.  It  also  provided  a  minimum  salary  schedule  for  exten- 
sion education  teachers,  as  well  as  a  basis  for  reimbursement  of 
school  districts. 

A  State  program  of  home  classes  for  immigrant  mothers  was  in- 
augurated in  June  of  1925,  with  a  special  supervisory  officer  in 
the  Department  responsible  for  their  organization  and  development. 
Justification  of  this  project  lies  in  the  isolation  of  the  immigrant 
mother,  her  need  for  knowledge  of  American  language  and  customs, 
the  wholesome  influence  upon  the  children  of  these  mothers,  and  the 
remedial  possibilities  in  the  case  of  juvenile  delinquency. 

A  bulletin  on  Illiteracy  and  Alien  Problems  was  issued  in  June, 
1925.     Other   bulletins   are   now   being  prepared. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  shows  the  following 
facts : 

Number  of  extension  schools  and  classes  ....  108 

Total  number  of  teachers   1,490 

Enrollment  in  night  schools  .35,.300* 

Enrollment  in  night  elementary  schools 8,100 

English  and  Citizenship   18,562 

Extension  education  in  Pennsylvania  is  only  in  its  infancy.  The 
complete  program  will  make  available  specific  education  adapted  to 
the  needs  of  the  busy  workers  of  the  State,  youth  and  adults.  Ex- 
tension courses,  particularly  the  establishment  of  extension  centers 
throughout  the  State,  will  make  continued  education  possible  for 
every  boy  and  girl.  Home  study  through  systematic  reading  and 
correspondence  instruction,  as  well  as  recreational  reading  courses 
for  wholesome  use  of  leisure  time,  are  two  other  phases  of  extension 
education  being  given  attention. 

VISUAL  EDUCATION 

The  movement  to  emphasize  visual  education  has  developed  from 
better  comprehension  of  the  learning  process  and  the  consequent  de- 


•Not    including    tliose    pursuing    vocational    studies. 
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sire  to  lend  all  possible  aid  to  the  pupils'  efforts  at  a  clear  realiza- 
tion of  the  lesson  content. 

Visualization  as  a  means  of  education  is  not  debatable.  The  busi- 
ness world  has  long  been  making  effective  use  of  the  dii'ect  appeal 
to  the  eye.  The  school  world  is  adopting  a  coini)rehensive  program 
of  visual  education. 

Visual  aids  fix  concepts  clearh'^  and  accurately  by  presenting  vivid- 
ly the  concrete  object  or  situation  or  its  appropriate  picturization. 
Every  teacher  may  use  visual  aids  because,  lilce  the  proverbial  "acres 
of  diamonds",  the  sources  of  material  lie  immediateh'  nt  hand.  While 
extensive  investigations  are  being  made  concerning  the  best  and 
most  practical  method  to  assemble,  distribute  and  use  pictorial 
material,  there  is  available  for  every  school  a  wealth  of  material  that 
involves  practically  no  expense.  The  wise  teacher  realizes  that  from 
a  convenient  hilltop  the  pupil  can  acquire  vivid  and  correct  concepts 
of  valleys,  transportation  routes,  and  industrial  and  agricultural 
centers. 

The  school  world  is  now  engaged  in  organizing  the  material  avail- 
able for  visual  purposes,  such  as  the  school  journeys ;  objects,  speci- 
mens, and  models;  films,  slides,  stereoscopes,  etc. 

In  furthering  a  reasonable  program  of  visual  education,  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  one  representative  (named  by  the  principal) 
from  each  of  the  fourteen  State  normal  schools,  was  appointed  early 
in  1925.  This  committee  began  its  work  by  evaluating  fifteen  types 
of  visual  aids  and  by  listing  the  aids  that  contribute  to  the  more 
effective  teaching  of  art,  English,  geography,  health,  history,  and 
civics,  humane  treatment  of  birds  and  animals,  mathematics,  music 
nature  study  and  science,  safety  first. 

CHILD  HELPING  AND  ACCOUNTING 

The  effort  of  the  Department  in  relation  to  Scliool  Attendance  is 
to  supply  positive,  constructive  service  through  cooperation  with 
school  districts  in: 

Utilizing  child  helping  agencies  in  the  study  and  solution  of  prob- 
lems of  child  care,  treatment  and  retardation. 

Co-ordination  of  local  contacts  between  the  school  and  the  home. 

Organization  of  material  and  administrative  plans  for  school 
progress  and  child  guidance. 

Securing  regularity  of  school  attendance  through  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  child  accounting  and  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  school 
attendance  law. 

Securing  compliance  witli  the  child  labor  law  regulating  the  em- 
ployment of  minors. 
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During  the  school  year  1924-25,  137,lol  pupils  were  neither  absent 
nor  tardy  from  school.  This  was  an  increase  of  10.579  over  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

A  comparison  of  the  school  attendance  records  in  the  public  schools 
for  the  rears  1922-23  and  1924-25,  shows  that: 

la)  The  ratio  in  per  cent  of  the  average  daily  attendance  to  the 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  rose  from  .^2  in  1922-23  to  S4  in  1924-25. 

(h)       The  aggregate  days  attended  per  pupil  rose  from  147  to  152. 

(c)  The  aggregate  days  belonged  per  jiupil  rose  from  162  to  165. 

(d)  The  number  of  sessions  of  unlawful  absence  per  pupil  drop- 
ped from  2  to  1. 

(e)  The  total  number  of  sessions  of  absence  per  pupil  dropped 
from  28  to  26. 

(f )  The  per  cent  of  attendance  increased  from  90  to  92. 

Age  grade  tables  throughout  the  State  have  focused  the  attention 
of  teachers  and  supervising  oflQcials  on  over-age  conditions.  In 
elementary  schools  alone  the  percentage  of  pupils  over  age  for  theii' 
grade  was  reduced  3  per  cent  in  two  years. 

During  the  past  year  in  co  operation  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Industry  plans  have  been  formulated  to  take  care  of  the  child 
labor  and  school  attendance  situations  which  have  arisen  in  the  sec- 
tions of  the  State  where  canneries  are  located. 

On  April  27.  1926.  a  child  labor  conference  was  held  which  in- 
cluded school  oflBcials  and  officials  of  the  Department  of  I^abor  and 
Industry,  and  a  clear  definition  was  made  of  the  responsibilities  of 
each  in  employment  and  attendance  situations. 

In  modernized  attendance  work,  activities  include  preventative 
measures  which  help  to  keep  children  well  and  happily  adjusted  in 
their  school  work.  Such  activities  imply  individual  study  of  the 
child  and  are  largely  the  work  of  the  principal,  the  counselor  and 
the  teacher — and  the  co-operation  of  a  trained  attendance  officer. 
In  many  instances  corrective  measures  occupy  most  of  the  attention 
of  the  attendance  officer. 

The  routine  work  of  an  attendance  officer  includes  preparing  the 
school  census:  seeing  that  all  children  of  compulsory  attendance  age 
are  enrolled  in  a  public,  private,  or  parochial  school:  following  up 
transfers,  verifying  enrollment  and  dismissal  of  children  going  from 
one  school  to  another  or  passing  through  juvenile  court,  and  also 
children  admitted  and  discharged  by  public  and  private  child  place- 
ment agencies:  and  taking  the  necessary  steps,  as  a  last  resort,  to 
enforce  the  school  attendance  law  and  the  child  labor  law. 
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Positive  work  in  child  accounting  is  well  ilhistraterl  by  the  work 
in  guidance  which  has  for  its  object  the  attainment  of  iill  the  objec- 
tives of  education  for  each  pupil  in  school  through  class  instruction, 
school  activities  and  counseling,  based  on  a  study  of  the  individual 
IJupil. 

In  March,  1926,  reports  indicated  that  in  ?>4:  counties,  172  coun- 
selors or  teachers  assigned  to  counseling  were  each  devoting  to  guid- 
ance during  the  school  time  an  average  of  14  periods  per  week. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 

School  library  service  includes  all  the  schools  from  the  State 
normal  to  the  smallest  one-teacher  rural  school.  Definite  aims 
and  standards  suited  to  the  respective  needs  and  condition  have 
been  set  up  for  each  type  of  school. 

More  and  better  library  service  has  been  promoted  through: 

Addresses  at  teachers'  and  community  meetings 

Publication  of  lists  of  carefully  selected  books  suit- 
able to  the  various  types  of  school  libraries 

Publication  of  bulletins  of  information  giving  de- 
tailed advice  on  the  various  problems  of  organizing  a 
library 

Assistance  to  superintendents  by  visits  to  schools 

Securing  data  through  questionnaires  upon  which  to 
base  recommendations,   advice  and  suggestions. 

Planning  courses  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  books 
and  libraries  suited  to  the  various  types  of  schools 

Eegional  conference  of  school  librarians 

The  value  of  suitable  library  books  as  necessary  tools  in  modern 
methods  of  teaching,  as  aids  in  character  building,  as  wholesome 
recreation  is  being  emphasized  as  a  necessary  part  of  every  type 
of  school  organization. 

As  an  aid  in  scientific  book  selection,  the  bulletin  ''Library  Books 
for  the  Elementary  Schools''  was  issued  during  the  last  year.  It 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  carefully  selected  list  of  informational 
books  required  for  the  courses  of  study,  grades  lists  of  books  for 
general  reading.  Plans  for  the  management  of  a  library  room  for 
elementary  schools  are  outlined  and  directions  for  the  organization 
of  the  books  are  given. 

The  fourteen  State  normal  schools  are  contributing  in  a  very 
effective  way  to  a  more  intelligent  and  adequate  library  service  in 
the  elementai-y  schools  of  the  State.    Lists  of  library  books  for  elem- 
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entary  schools  are  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  students.  Lessons 
and  problems  in  book  selection  for  elementary  school  libraries  are 
an  important  part  of  the  instruction. 

In  the  small  rural  schools,  the  consolidated  schools,  the  junior 
high  schools,  and  the  senior  high  schools,  the  slogan  "A  library  in 
every  school  in  the  Commonwealth"  has  been  consistently  stressed. 

In  extending  school  library  service  the  policy  has  been  one  of 
education.  Every  school  district  which  has  established  library 
service  becomes  an  example  to  neighboring  districts. 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Following  the  detailed  courses  of  study  outlined  by  the  Depart- 
ment, school  districts  are  rapidly  setting  up  practical  programs  of 
hygiene,  school  nursing  and  physical  education.  Emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  two  fundamental  points  of  view.  The  first  involves 
the  selection  of  such  subject  matter  for  instructional  purposes  as 
will  function  practically  in  the  realization  of  social  needs  and 
I'urposes.  The  second  is  concerned  with  the  use  of  methods  of  in- 
struction that  will  function  more  adequately  in  the  everyday  life 
of  the  school  child— both  at  home  and  at  school.  These  consider- 
ations are  of  first  importance  in  every  phase  of  health  education. 
Their  acceptance  and  practice  make  possible  the  attainments  of  the 
major  objectives  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
health  education  program. 

Emphasis  in  health  instruction  has  been  placed  upon  the  develop- 
ment and  practice  of  good  health  habits.  In  the  primary  grades 
formal  lessons  in  physiology  are  being  replaced  by  training  in  health 
habits:  in  the  intermediate  grades  the  value  of  these  habits  are 
stressed;  and  in  the  advanced  grades  sound  principles  of  physiology 
and  hygiene  are  taught.  Pupil  responsibility  is  being  encouraged  in 
the  better  sanitation  of  school  buildings,  particularly  in  regard 
to  cleanliness  of  rooms,  ventilation,  humidity,  and  lighting.  Atten- 
tion is  also  being  given  to  better  selection  of  food  and  to  correction 
of  physical  defects.  A  bulletin  soon  to  be  issued  by  the  Department 
for  one-teacher  schools  will  very  definitelj^  suggest  situations  pro- 
viding for  purposeful  healthful  activities. 

The  number  of  school  nurses  employed  by  boards  of  education  has 
increased.  At  the  present  time  there  are  251  full-time  and  139  part- 
time  school  nurses  employed  in  the  schools  of  the  State.  All  of  the 
second  class  school  districts  and  68  per  cent  of  third  class  school 
districts  are  provided  with  this  service.  Two  series  of  six  regional 
conferences  each  were  held  during  the  past  two  years,  88  per  cent  of 
the  school  districts  employing  nurses  sending  reprefsentatives.  Over 
800,000  school  children  have  been  immunized  against  diphtheria. 
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The  number  of  trained  teachers  ol"  physical  education  has  increased 
51.6  per  cent  in  cities  of  the  first  class  and  135.3  per  cent  in  cities  of 
the  second  and  third  class.  Gymnasiums  and  outdoor  playgrounds 
permitting  a  broader  program  of  activities  in  physical  education 
are  increasing.  New  buildings,  almost  without  exception,  are  in- 
cluding these  facilities.  County  field  days  are  now  almost  universal 
throughout  the  State.  An  increase  of  84  per  cent  in  the  number 
of  such  days  is  an  tevidence  of  their  growth  and  the  interest 
in  their  development.  Through  them,  interest  is  stimulated  in  the 
daily  program  of  physical '  activities,  and  parents  in  rural  com- 
munities are  given  an  opportunity  to  share  in  an  appreciation  of 
these  activities. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  organization  and  administration  of  athletics  for  both  boys 
and  girls.  l*ractically  all  schools  conducting  inter-school  athletics 
are  now  meml)'?rs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Interscholastic  Athletic  As- 
sociation— membership  of  which  has  increased  112  per  cent  during 
the  past  two  years. 

THE  SCHOOL  PLANT 

Article  VI  of  the  School  Code,  enacted  in  1911,  places  upon  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  the  responsibility  for  examina- 
tion of  and  report  on  plans  and  specifications  of  all  new  and  re- 
contructed  public  school  buildings,  including  those  of  the  four- 
teen  State  Normal  Schools. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  supplies  a  consulting 
architectural  educational  service  in  order  that  school  buildings  may 
conform  to  legal  accepted  standards  of  safety,  convenience,  and 
economy,  and  to  prepare  plans  and  specifications  for  small  buildings 
in  rural  districts. 

Services  rendered  to  the  public  schools  and  to  the  institutions 
within  the  Department  are  as  follows: 

Supervision  of  plans  and  specifications  of  new  and 
reconstructed  buildings. 

Formulation  of  building  program  after  an  analytical 
survey  of  the  school  plant  and  school  organization  has 
been  made. 

Preparation  and  making  available  free  of  charge  com- 
plete plans  and  specifications  for  one,  two,  three,  and 
four  room  school  buildings. 

Formulation  of  building  standards  in  school  plan- 
ning and  design. 
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Preparation  of  special  sketches  for  both  large  and 
small  buildings. 

Teaching  service  in  giving  courses  in  School  Building 
Problems  in  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College. 

Reports  of  the  past  biennium  show  the  heaviest  school  building 
program  in  the  liistory  of  the  Commonwealth.  New  construction 
entailed  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $35,000,000.  Plans  and 
specitications  were  provided  for  G94  neAV  and  reconstructed  school 
buildings,  and  complete  plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  for 
school  buildings  in  1G7  districts.  Special  plans  and  sketches  have 
made  possible  building  operations  where  adequate  accommodations 
were  apparently  impossible.  Building  outlines  prepared  by  the 
Department  involved  more  than  |10,000,000.  Two  thousand  six 
hundred  and  twenty-four  (2624)  conferences  were  held  in  order 
that  comprehensive  aud  economical  building  programs  might  be 
realized.  Estimated  on  a  commercial  basis,  the  service  given  to 
second,  third,  and  fourth  class  districts  was  in  excess  of  |350,000. 

Comprehensive  studies  and  surveys  in  developing  building  pro- 
grams have  been  made  during  the  i^-'st  two  years.  A  partial  list 
of  places  where  survey  services  were  rendered  includes  Franklin, 
Beaver,  Norristown,  Hughesville,  Point  Marion,  Oberlin,  Lemoyne, 
Wilkes-Barre,  Elizabethville,  Herndon,  Center  Hall,  and  Somerset 
Township.  In  each  case  the  building  program  recommended  was 
based  on  a  thorough  and  scientific  study  of  the  adequacy  of  the  pre- 
sent school  plant,  the  needs  of  the  educational  organization,  and  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  financial  ability  of  the  school  district  to 
carry  out  the  program  recommended. 

Recommendations  and  regulations  for  the  information  and  assist- 
ance of  school  officials  have  been  set  up  with  reference  to  the  con- 
struction of  temporary  school  buildings.  The  increasing  use  of  tem- 
porary structures  for  school  purposes  and  of  extra-legal  devices  for 
financing  new  construction,  the  Department  believes  to  be  distinctly 
unwise. 

Plans,  also,  for  financing  new  construction  tlirough  a  long  term 
lease  with  a  private  corporation,  involving  the  district  in  an  amount 
of  indebtedness  beyond  the  legal  limit,  are  in  the  judgment  of  the 
State  Department  of  Justice  illegal  and  contrary  to  the  maintenance 
of  direct  control  of  school  property  and  grounds  by  the  duly  elected 
representatives  of  the  people. 
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WHERE  THE  STATE  TAXPAYER'S  MONEY  GOES* 

(The  distribution  of  expenditures  for  education  is  .urapliieall.v 
set  forth  in  the  accompanying  diagram.) 

The  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  are  now  caring  for  the  educa- 
tion of  approximately  1,S00,000  girls  and  boys  ever\'  school  day. 
The  school  authorities  employ  54,000  teachers  to  give  these  children 
the  training  and  instruction  which  is  their  birthright  and  which 
they  need  to  serve  this  Commonwealth  and  Nation  as  loyal  citizens. 
To  carry  out  the  modern  program  of  education  for  these  future  citi- 
zens, during  the  two  years  from  June  1,  1925  to  May  31,  1927,  the 
school  districts  of  the  State  will  expend  about  §400,000,000.  Of  this 
lai'ge  sum  the  State  contributes  §65,190,109  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment 11,900,459.  A  total  of  867,090.508  is  expended  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Of  every  dollar  of  this  §67,090,568,  87.8  cents  goes  directly  to  some 
part  of  the  public  school  system. 

Of  this  87.8  cents,  62.4  cents,  or  a  total  of  |41,910,000,  wiU  go 
directly  to  school  districts  to  reimburse  them  for  teachers'  salaries 
paid  in  accordance  with  the  Edmonds  schedule;  1.7  cents  or  a  total 
of  ?1, 152,000  will  be  used  for  pa^'ment  of  salaries  of  county  and  as- 
sistant county  superintendents;  3  cents  or  a  total  of  §1,984,000  will 
go  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  education  in  local  districts;  V/2 
cents  or  a  total  of  11,000,000  will  be  used  to  reimburse  school  dis- 
tricts on  account  of  ex^jenditures  for  the  transportation  of  school 
pupils  in  rural  districts;  and  1.2  cents  or  a"  total  of  §779,505  will  go 
to  help  school  districts  to  finance  various  other  educational  activi- 
ties, particularly  for  the  maintenance  of  special  classes  for  handi- 
capped chUdren.  In  addition.  1.8  cents  out  of  each  dollar  or  a  total 
of  §1,224,500  will  be  used  to  assist  school  districts  to  provide  adequ- 
ate educational  facilities  for  deaf  and  blind  pupils  in  residential 
schools,  the  State  paying  three-fourths  and  the  school  district  one- 
fourth  of  the  cost  of  instruction  and  maintenance;  7.8  cents  out  of 
every  dollar,  or  a  total  of  §5,250,000  will  be  used  for  the  operation 
maintenance  and  development  of  the  normal  schools,  in  order  to 
provide  a  competent  teacher  in  every  class  room  in  Pennsylvania ; 
and  8.4  cents  out  of  each  dollar,  or  a  total  of  §5,662,610  will  be 
needed  to  pay  the  State's  share  of  the  cost  of  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  School  Employes'  Retirement  System. 

Of  the  remaining  12.2  cents,  8.7  cents  or  a  total  of  S5,S'14,044  will 
go  to  State-aided  universities  and  colleges  to  provide  the  graduates 
of  public  high  schools  of  the  Stnte  the  opportunities  of  higher  educa- 
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tion.  Of  this  amount  fully  one-half  will  go  to  State  College.  Vari- 
pns  other  educational  agencies  will  receive  2.1  cents  out  of  every 
dollar,  or  a  total  of  .f  1  ;>57,320.  The  overhead  cost  for  supervising 
this  large  expenditure  l)y  tlie  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
takes  but  1.4  cents  out  of  every  dollar,  or  a  total  of  *9o(),589,  includ- 
ing the  professional  service  given  to  districts  by  the  educational  ex- 
perts in  the  Department. 

The  School  Employes'  Ketirement  System  is  one  of  the  agencies 
set  up  by  the  State  to  insure  to  the  school  pupils  of  Pennsylvania 
continuous  instruction  by  competent  instructors.  The  provisions  of 
the  Retirement  System  provide  for  the  release  and  supi>ort  of  old 
and  disabled  teachers,  the  teachers  contributing  one-half  of  the  cost 
of  the  retirement  allowance,  the  local  scbool  districts  one-fourth, 
and  the  State  one-fourth. 

As  the  child  is  the  growing  point  of  society,  so  the  normal  schools 
are  the  growing  point  of  the  public  school  system.  The  Common- 
wealth owns  and  sup])orts  fourteen  normal  schools,  having  a  total 
enrollment  each  year  of  about  20,000  students.  The  public  schools 
of  the  State  require,  on  account  of  resignations  and  natural  growth 
in  school  enrollment,  about  7,500  new  teacliers  each  year.  Of  this 
number  about  1,500  are  supplied  from  agencies  other  than  the  nor- 
mal schools,  leaving  approximately  0,000  new  teachers  to  be  sup])lied 
each  year  from  the  graduating  classes  of  the  normal  schools.  Tlie 
present  capacity  of  the  normal  schools  provides  for  a.  maximum  num- 
ber of  4,000  new  teachers  each  year.  The  2,000  teachers  still  re- 
maining to  be  supplied  must  come  from  the  ranks  of  those  who  are 
not  fully  qualified  in  accordance  with  the  standards  set  up  in  the 
School  Code  and  generally  recognized  as  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
competent  instruction.  These  facts  indicate  that  the  facilities  of 
the  normal  schools  are  as  yet  insufficient,  if  every  child  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  to  enjoy,  without  discrimination,  the  advantages  of  efficient 
teaching. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  Administrative  Code  there  was  no 
coordination  through  a  single  department  of  the  various  education- 
al agencies  and  appropriations;  and  hence  no  single  State  depart- 
ment was  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  relative  values  in  the 
preparation  of  the  educational  budget.  The  Administrative  Code 
makes  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  responsible  for  the 
coordination  of  the  activities  and  budgets  of  all  educational  agencies 
fostered  by  the  State.  This  central  coordination  insures  efficient 
handling  of  the  State's  business  affairs  relating  to  education. 
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All  of  the  moneys  mentioned  above  come  out  of  the  General  Fund 
of  the  State  with  the  exception  of  |1,900,459  received  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  account  of  vocational  education,  a^icultural  ex- 
tension, etc.  Of  the  total  r(M-eipts  in  the  General  Fund,  the  State 
expends  one-half  on  education  alone  tlirough  tlie  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction. 


Chapter  IV. 

THE  PROFESSIONALIZATION  OF  TEACHING 

INTRODUCTION 

The  professional  status  of  the  teaching  group,  as  of  the  other  re- 
cognized professions,  fundamentally,  is  in  the  keeping  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  teaching  body  itself.  The  profession  rises  as  its 
spii'it  finds  expression  by  active  participation  in  the  solution  of  its 
problems. 

''Our  status  as  a  profession  rises  or  falls  on  our  ability  to  vision 
our  responsibilities  and  on  our  willingness  to  struggle  for  the  neces- 
sary' professional  equipment  regardless  of  the  personal  sacrifice. 
Professional  opportunity  knocks  at  the  door,  we  must  bid  her  enter 
and  state  her  wants.  They  are  basically  few  and  simple.  She  tells 
us  society  must  become  self-conscious  of  its  educational  needs,  and 
we  must  become  self-conscious  of  our  relation  to  those  needs.  Here- 
in lie  two  great  immediate  professional  objectives:  first,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  Education :  and  second, 
tlie  development  of  our  professional  status  in  order  that  we  may 
the  better  serve  in  the  realization  of  those  needs."* 

GROWTH   OF  PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS 

Pennsylvania  has  high  rank  among  the  States  of  the  Union  in  the 
membership  of  the  teachers  of  the  Commonwealth  in  both  State  and 
National  educational  as.^ociations.  Recent  figures  show  that,  in 
number  of  teachers  belonging  to  State  Teachers'  Associations. 
Pennsylvania  stands  first;  and  in  number  of  teachers  belonging  to 
the  Xational  Education   Association,  Pennsylvania  ranks  second. 

In  addition  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association, 
there  are  many  active , professional  organizations  contributing  to  the 
development  of  education,  such  as  the  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers' 
Ijeague;  Schoolmen's  Week  functioning  with  the  Southeastern  Con- 
vention District  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association, 
a  general  educational  conference  conducted  under  the  auspices  of 
the  University-  of  Pennsylvania;  the  Western  Pennsylvania  Educa- 
tional Association  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  under  the  auspices  of  the 


•FVom    "The    Great    Profession."    an    address    delivered    by    the    Superintendent    at    the    General 
Session   of  the  Pennsylvania    State   Education    Convention,    Soranton.    December   1925. 
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Western  Convention  District  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Education 
Association,  the  various  arts  associations  meeting  regionally  cover- 
ing the  fields  of  practical  and  vocational  arts ;  and  the  Pennsylvania 
State  A'ocational  Association.  Moreover,  practically  every  section 
of  the  State  has  developed  organizations  for  the  study  of  professional 
problems.  The  progressive  solution  of  our  educational  ])roblpnis  de- 
mands still  greater  participation  on  the  part  of  our  teachers  and 
their  professional  organizations. 

EDUCATIONAL   CONFERENCES 

In  addition  to  the  country  and  district  institutes  which  are  pro- 
vided for  by  law,  a  number  of  important  conferences  have  been  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Department,  such,  as  the  yearly  conference 
of  superintendents,  tlie  Conference  on  Adult  Education  held  at 
Harrisburg  in  1924,  the  Conference  on  Extension  Education  beld  in 
1926,  the  Conference  on  Special  Education  held  in  1926,  and  the 
Conference  on  Rural  Education  held  at  State  College  at  the  close 
of  the  summer  session  of  1926.  The  significance  of  these  conferences 
is  that  education  is  being  democratized  and  policies  in  education 
for  the  Commonwealth  are  being  shaped  by  the  active  participation 
and  contribution  of  Pennsylvania  teachers. 

VACATION   AND   EXTENSION    COURSES 

Summer  sessions  and  extension  courses  in  the  universities,  col- 
leges and  normal  schools  make  possible  professional  growth  for 
teachers.  The  enrollment  during  the  past  few  summers,  within  and 
without  the  State,  has  exceeded  25,000 ;  and  the  number  enrolled  dur- 
ing the  year  in  extension  classes,  21,000. 

Reading  circles  are  being  organized  more  and  more  each  year  for 
the  study  of  professional  literature,  and  for  the  discussion  of  educa- 
tional problems  in  round-table  meetings.  County  and  district  super- 
intendents are  making  available  for  their  teachers  the  up-to-date 
publications  which  record  the  status  of  education  in  State  and 
Nation. 

INSTITUTES 

Institutes  provide  a  means  for  the  superintendents  to  present 
professional  policies  to  the  teachers  in  a  body.  The  institute  has 
supplied  also  an  opportunity  for  the  State  Department  to  serve  the 
teachers  and  directors  in  the  solution  of  professional  and  adminis- 
trative problems.  Other  State  agencies,  such  as  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  have  used  the  institutes  as  a  means  of  bringing  be- 
fore teachers  their  program  of  work.  In  brief,  the  institute  is  a 
means  of  developing  solidarity  in  the  teaching  profession,  of  keep- 
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iug  teachers  alive  and  growing  and  for  studying  and  interpreting 
educational  movements  and  trends. 

TEACHER  PREPARATION 

The  major  activities  of  the  Department  for  the  professionalizing 
of  teaching  have  chiefly  to  do  with  the  major  problems  of  supply- 
ing a  Avell  trained  teacher  for  every  classroom.  There  are  three 
well-defined  major  activities:  teacher  training,  teacher  certification 
and  teacher  placement. 

At  the  request  of  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  committee 
was  appointed  in  the  spring  of  1924  to  make  a  survey  of  the  State 
normal  scliools  with  a  vieAV  to  recommending  sucli  suitable  and 
necessary  changes  as  might  improve  the  services  rendered  by  these 
schools  to  the  Commonwealth, 

Among  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Survey  Committee  were : 

(1)  Facilities  for  housing  and  instructing  15,000  students  should 
be  completed  by  1927. 

(2)  A  large  measure  of  control  should  be  eli'ected  througli  the 
assignment  of  definite  and  increased  responsibilities  to  the  State 
Council  of  Education,  the  Board  of  Normal  School  Principals,  Con- 
ferences of  Normal  School  Faculties. 

(3)  Increased  training  facilities  should  be  provided  for  practice 
teaching. 

(4)  Classification  and  salary  schedule  for  teachers  and  other  of- 
ficials of  the  State  normal  schools  should  be  established. 

(5)  Leave  of  absence  should  be  provided  for  faculty  members. 

(6)  The  principle  of  a  diff'erentiated  program  of  studies  was  ap- 
proved with  the  recommendation  that  certification  of  normal  school 
graduates  should  be  adjusted  to  this  diff'erentiation. 

(7)  Provision  for  meeting  the  problems  of  preparing  teachers  for 
the  rural  schools. 

(8)  The  extension  of  the  period  of  preparation  for  teachers. 

(9)  Summer  session  should  be  continued  with  the  reduction  of 
length  from  nine  weeks  to  six  weeks   after  1927. 

(10)  Professional  field  service  should  be  extended  and  encouraged 
and  special  funds  should  be  provided  for  this  purpose. 

The  housing  facilities  of  the  State  normal  schools  have  been 
materially  increased.  It  has  not  been  thought  advisable  at  this  time 
to  adjust  the  normal  school  certificate  to  the  difl'erentiated  curricu- 
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lum,  but  ill  every  other  iustance  the  recommendations  of  the  Survey 
Committee  have  been  in  a  large  measure  fulfilled. 

The  "(Jeneral  Curriciilar  Revision  Committee"  of  the  Board  of 
Normal  School  Principals  i)reseiited  its  tinal  report  to  the  Board  in 
Mkrch,  1!)2().  The  Committee  in  co-operation  with  a  wide  variety 
of  jn-ofessional  assistance  recommended  to  tlie  Board  of  Normal 
School  Principals  moditication  of  conrses  of  studj'  for  the  State 
normal  schools  as  follows: 

Fonr-year  curricula  leading  to  the  baccalaureate  degree  in  the 
fields  of  Education,  Art,  Music,  Health,  and  Home  Economics. 

Adjustment  of  the  three-year  curricula  heretofore  offered  by  the 
State  normal  schools  to  conform  with  modern  practices  and  pro- 
cedure. 

Modification  of  the  two-year  curricula  based  on  the  experience  of 
the  past  five  years. 

These  recommendations  were  adopted  by  the  Board  and  approved 
by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Regional  meetings  of  superintendents  and  teachers  in  the  Service 
Areas  of  the  State  normal  schools  as  planned  by  the  Board  of  Nor- 
mal School  Princii>als  have  been  carried  out  by  all  of  the  schools. 
These  meetings  have  been  beneficial  in  providing  meeting  i)laces  for 
the  discussion  of  mutual  ju'oblems  arising  in  the  immediate  educa- 
tional situations  surrounding  the  State  normal  schools.  These  re- 
gional meetings  are  worthy  of  further  stimulation  and  encourage- 
ment. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Teaclier  Training  Conference  of  all  the  facul- 
ties of  the  Pennsylvania  State  normal  schools  was  held  at  the  Cen- 
tral State  Normal  School.  Lock  Haven.  Pennsylvania.  November  23- 
25,  lf)25.  Attendance  exceeded  any  of  the  former  conferences,  being 
almost  double  that  of  the  original  conference  held  in  1921.  Five 
hundred  six  of  the  faculty  meml>ers  of  the  fourteen  State  nonnal 
schools  were  in  attendance.  With  the  addition  of  speakers  and 
others  interested,  the  total  attendance  ran  well  l>eyond  six  hundred. 
It  seemed  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  this  conference  sur- 
passed the  ones  preceding  it  in  general  cordiality  and  in  ])rofession- 
al  profit. 

Extension  courses  had  been  and  continued  to  be  offered  by  the 
various  collegiate  institutions  of  the  State.  Standards  have  been 
established  to  insure  proper  academic  and  jirofessional  accrediting 
in  this  field.  The  necessary  and  hearty  co-operation  of  the  several 
institutions  was  at  once  accorded.  The  total  number  of  teachers 
enrolled  in  extension  courses  during  the  biennium  1024-26  was 
10.208. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  normal  schools  are  now  able  to  attract 
and  to  hold  on  their  faculties  men  and  women  of  experience  and 
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training.  The  adoption  of  a  new  salary  schedule  for  the  instruc- 
tional staff  has  made  this  possible.  The  minimum  requirements  for 
faculty  members  have  been  set  at  the  baccalaureate  degree  and  two 
years  of  teaching  experience.  The  schedule  in  effect  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  salary  schedules  of  the  accredited  colleges  and  univer- 
sities of  the  State. 

In  the  prosecution  of  an  effective  teacher-preparation  program 
cordial  relations  between  the  instructional  staff  of  the  normal  de- 
partments and  the  faculties  of  the  training  schools  are  essential. 
Present  conditions  indicate  satisfactory  correlation  of  these  two 
units  and  this  is  reflected  not  only  in  the  professional  attitude  of  the 
normal  school  staff  but  in  the  attitude  of  the  training  teacher.  This 
correlation  has  established  a  sound,  practical  basis  for  all  subjects 
taught  in  the  normal  schools.  The  training  schools  have  become  the 
centers  of  interest,  and  all  activities  in  or  about  the  normal  schools 
express  themselves  finally  in  the  classrooms  of  these  laboratory 
schools. 

The  development  of  courses  in  the  special  fields  of  Art,  Music, 
Health,  Commerce,  Home  Economics,  Kindergarten,  and  Teacher 
Librarian,  deserves  attention. 

Art  departments  have  been  established  at  three  State  normal 
schools,  namely,  Edinboro,  Indiana,  and  Kutztown.  Competent  in- 
structors with  suitable  studles"^d  adequate  equipment  have  proved 
these  departments  to  be  thoroughly  capable  of  training  teacliers  and 
supervisors  of  art  for  the  schools  of  the  Commonwealth.  Require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  art  courses  are  the  same  as  for  the  re- 
gular courses,  except  that  students  must  show  a  marked  ability  for 
draftsmanship,  a  love  of  the  beautiful  and  a  sincere  desire  to  im- 
part that  love  to  the  children  with  whom  they  will  eventually  come 
in  contact. 

Courses  in  public  school  music  at  West  Chester  State  Normal 
School,  Mansfield  State  Normal  School,  and  Indiana^  State  Normal 
School  have  been  organized  to  meet  the  needs  in  this  field.  The 
work  of  these  courses  falls  under  three  general  headings: 

(1)  The  teaching  of  the  subject  matter  of  public  school  music  to 
the  regular  normal  students. 

(2)  Private  instruction  in  piano,  organ,  voice,  violin,  and  all 
string  and  wind  instruments  of  the  symphonic  orchestra  and  mili- 
tary band. 

(3)  The  organization  and  maintenance  of  educational  recrea- 
tional activities  such  as  choral  clubs,  glee  clubs,  bands,  orchestras, 
etc. 
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The  Indiana  State  Normal  School  has  been  designated  for  the 
present  as  the  one  State  normal  school  in  which  commercial  teach- 
ers shall  be  trained.  Those  who  complete  the  work  are  prepared 
either  to  supervise  or  to  teach  the  commercial  subjects  offered  in 
the  schools  of  the  State.  Adding  and  calculating  machines,  ma- 
chines used  in  banks,  multigraphs,  mimeographs,  mimeoscopes,  and 
addressographs,  dictaphones,  files  and  cabinets,  and  other  up-to- 
date  office  equipment  give  tlie  students  a  practical  knowledge  of 
the  time  savers  and  efficiency  devices  of  modern  business.  Their 
uses  are  t^iught  and  mastered  in  this  department. 

Four-year  curricula  in  the  field  of  Home  Economics  have  been 
established  during  the  biennium  in  the  State  normal  schools  at 
Indiana  and  Mansfield. 

Special  curricula  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  supervi- 
sors of  Health  Education  have  been  developed  in  the  State  nor- 
mal schools  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Slippery  Rock,  and  West 
Chester. 

Curricula  for  the  preparation  of  School  Librarians  are  offered 
at  Millersville  and  at  Kutztown. 

A  one-year  curriculum  for  the  training  of  Kindergarten  teachers 
has  been  inaugurated  at  Lock  Haven  State  Normal  School.  Ad- 
mission to  this  curriculum  is  based  upon  the  completion  of  one 
of  the  regular  two-year  normal  school  curricula  and  open  to  such 
students  as  desire  to  specialize  in  the  field  of  pre-primary  educa- 
tion. 

An  effective  teacher  training  program  presupposes  adequate  prac- 
tice facilities.  The  unsatisfactory  condition  that  previously  existed 
relative  to  the  enrollment  in  the  training  schools  is  being  remedied. 
Pupils  available  for  training  school  purposes  have  increased  from 
2520  in  1923  to  15,473  in  1926.  This  increase  in  numbers  has  enabled 
the  normal  schools  to  provide  improved  training  school  opportuni- 
ties. The  training  schools  present  in  nearly  every  case  typical 
situations — typical  inasmuch  as  they  enroll  children  similar  in  type 
to  those  found  in  any  public  school— but  with  better  provision  for 
expert  supenision. 

Although  the  normal  schools  are  for  the  most  part  located  in 
small  towns  with  less  than  five  hundred  pupils  available  for  student 
teaching  purposes,  larger  numbers  of  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  pupils  have  been  made  available  in  school  systems  close  at 
hand.  In  one  case,  the  laboratory  plant  is  approximately  twenty 
miles  distant  from  the  normal  school.  Concrete  roads,  the  bus,  and 
approved  boarding-houses  for  the  normal  school  students  have  made 
this  arrangement  possible.  The  public  school  system  of  New  Castle 
serves  as  a  student  teaching  plant  for  the  State  normal  school  at 
Slippery  Eock ;  Coatesville  and  Norristown  provide  a  part  of  the 
laboratory     plant  for  the  State  normal  school  at  West  Chester; 
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Towanda,  New  Albany  and  Trncksville  offer  similar  opportunities 
for  Mansfield,  while  in  the  pnblic  schools  of  Altoona  will  be  found 
student  teachers  from  the  State  normal  school  at  Indiana.  In 
several  instances  local  school  systems  have  become  available  for 
student  teaching  under  direct  control  of  the  normal  school.  The 
local  public  school  superintendent  functions  as  the  Director  of 
Teacher  Training  in  the  normal  school  and  his  salary  is  paid  in  part 
by  the  State.  The  training  teachers  then  become  agents  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  through  the  normal  schools  and  are 
paid  in  part  by  local  school  directors  and  in  part  by  the  Depart- 
ment. Invariably  a  better  local  school  situation  results  from  this 
contract  arrangement.  Better  trained  teachers  are  secured,  better 
supervision  is  provided,  better  methods  are  introduced,  and  better 
results  secured. 

With  the  rapid  growth  of  co-operative  student-teaching  arrange- 
ments between  local  school  districts  and  the  normal  schools,  the 
opportunity  of  the  demonstration  schools  on  the  campus  offers  a  field 
for  development.  Such  scliools  serve  for  observation  classes  where  dif- 
ficulties in  tlie  teclmique  of  teaching  are  demonstrated.  Opportun- 
ities for  gr()U])s  of  teachers  in  the  service  areas  of  the  normal  schools 
to  visit  th<'se  demonstration  schools  are  being  gradually  developed 
and  observations  are  made  of  ]»resent  methods  and  practices  used 
and  tested. 

The  experience  during  the  ])ast  biennium  indicates  that  there  is 
a  growing  Avillingness  on  the  part  of  boards  of  school  directors  to 
enter  into  relationships  with  accredited  colleges  and  universities  to 
provide  adequate  student  teaching  opportunities.  A  definite  study 
of  this  situation  with  the  thought  of  arriving  at  the  best  solution 
of  this  phase  of  the  preparation  of  high  school  teachers  is  now  be- 
ing made  by  the  Department. 

Private  schools  liave  made  a  substantial  contribution  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  for  the  ])ublic  schools  during  the  biennium.  In 
practically  all  instances  some  form  of  student  teaching  situation  has 
been  established  and  professional  work  instituted.  IMost  of  these 
courses  are  on  a  two-year  basis.  Standard  certificates  are  issued 
to  the  graduates  of  these  courses. 

Tlie  activities  of  the  Department  in  connection  with  teacher  certi- 
fication for  the  two-year  period  beginning  June  1,  1924,  and  ending 
May  31,  1926,  are  indicated  in  connection  with  the  various  types  of 
licenses  that  were  issued.  While  the  emergency  certificate  is  initi- 
ated locally  its  status  at  the  present  time  maybe  introduced  at  this 
place. 

The  Emergency  Certificate  is  issued  at  the  request  of  any  county 
or  district  superintendent  of  the  State  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
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three  months  and  may  be  extended  for  the  remainder  of  the  current 
school  year  npon  the  approval  of  the  State  Superintendent.  This 
certiticate  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  the  subjects  prescribed  for  the 
elementary  school  curriculum :  if  issued  for  a  high  school  teacher, 
it  entitles  hiui  to  teach  the  subjects  written  on  its  face.  It  is  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  note  an  aj)preciable  decrease  in  the  number 
of  emergency  certificates  issued  from  year  to  year.  For  the  year 
ending  May  31,  1924,  1210  such  licenses  were  issued;  for  1925,  706 
licenses;  and  for  1920,  523. 

The  Partial  Elementary  Certificate  is  a  temporary  license  issued 
at  the  request  of  the  local  superintendent  under  whose  supervision 
the  applicant  is  to  teach.  It  is  valid  from  the  date  of  issue  until 
the  first  of  August  following  such  date.  This  certificate  is  based 
on  four  years  of  high  school  training  or  the  equivalent,  and  eight 
semester  hours  of  jirofessional  training.  The  records  show  that 
dui'ing  the  biennium  1921-20,  21.041  of  these  certificates  Avere  issued 
and  renewed,  whereas  during  the  biennium  1922-24  there  were  15,008 
such  certificates  and  renewals.  While  the  marked  increase  in  these 
totals  seems  undesirable,  it  was  due  largely  to  the  number  of  renewals 
rather  than  to  the  granting  of  new  certificates.  The  actual  number 
of  partial  elementary  certificates  issued  for  the  first  time  during 
e;ich  of  the  last  four  years  Avas  10,310  for  the  year  ending  May  31. 
1923;  4027  for  1924;  4011  for  1925;  and  3354  for  the  year  ending 
May,  1926. 

The  corresponding  partial  certificate  covering  the  secondary  field 
requires  a  four  year  high  school  training  or  its  equivalent  and  two 
years  of  college  education.  In  the  vocational  field  approved  voca- 
tional experience  is  recognized  as  the  equivalent  of  the  education 
and  training  required  for  this  certificate.  The  number  of  such  certi- 
ficates issued  and  renewed  during  1924-26  totaled  2658  as  compared 
with  1386  during  1922-24.  Initial  issues  of  partial  secondary  certi- 
ficates for  the  year  ending  May  31,  1923  were  004;  for  1924.  771: 
for  1925.  948;  and  for  1926,  1036. 

A  very  extensive  study  of  the  pnrtial  certificate  situation  through- 
out the  State  was  made  during  the  fall  and  winter  of  1925.  The 
aim  of  the  survey  was  to  show  the  number  of  such  certificates  in 
force  in  each  county  during  the  year  1925-26,  the  number  of  teachers 
having  8,  9,  10,  etc.,  semester  hours  toAvard  standard  certification, 
the  number  of  teachers  holding  such  certification  on  deferred  high 
school  units,  and  in  general  to  locate  those  sections  of  the  State 
where  the  problem  of  reducing  partial  certification  should  be  speci- 
ally attacked.  The  results  of  this  study  will  be  published  in  a 
separate  bulletin. 

A  Temporary  Standard  Certificate  is  issued  for  a  period  of  t:A\-o 
years  to  such  applicants  as  have  completed  a  four-year  high  school 
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education  or  its  equivalent  and  two  years  or  the  equivalent  of  pro- 
fessional training  for  teaching  including  six  semester  hours  of  prac- 
tice teaching.  The  records  of  the  Department  show  that  during  the 
two-year  period  of  1924-26  there  were  5203  temporary  standard 
certificates  issued  while  in  1922-24  there  were  3114  or  an  increase 
of  67  per  cent.  There  were  also  2841  of  these  certificates  made  per- 
manent during  this  period,  as  compared  with  8308  during  the  first 
biennium.  The  large  number  of  permanent  standards  in  1922-24  is 
due  to  translating  old  County  and  State  Permanent  forms  into  the 
modern  type.  The  growth  of  initial  issue  of  this  certificate  is  indi- 
cated in  the  figures,  as  follows:  1923,  946;  1924,  2166;  1925,  2521; 
and  1926,  2682.  For  the  year  ending  May  1923  there  were  6637 
temjjorary  standards  converted  into  permanent  standards;  for  the 
year  ending  1924,  1669;  1925,  1,346.  and  for  the  year  ending  May, 
1926,  1495. 

The  normal  school  certificate  is  issued  only  to  graduates  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  normal  schools.  There  were  8002  such  certificates  is- 
sued during  1924-26,  whereas  the  number  issued  from  June  1,  1922  to 
May  31,  1924  totaled  8779.  During  the  second  biennium  4507  normal 
school  certificates  were  translated  into  normal  diplomas  as  compared 
with  2563  during  the  period  of  1922-24,  or  an  increase  of  75  per  cent. 
The  law  bearing  on  the  translation  of  normal  school  certificates  into 
normal  school  diplomas  at  the  end  of  a  two-year  period  may  well 
be  considered  for  revision.  Two  years  of  teaching  experience  may 
be  too  short  a  period  upon  which  to  base  a  life  license. 

The  proWsional  college  certificate  is  issued  to  applicants  who  are 
graduates  of  approved  colleges  or  universities  and  who  have  success- 
fully completed  at  least  eighteen  semester  hours  of  work  of  collegiate 
grade  in  Education,  including  six  semester  hours  of  practice  teach- 
ing in  the  field  in  which  the  individual  is  to  teach.  During  1924-26 
3653  such  certificates  were  issued  as  compared  with  2671  during 
1922-24,  an  increase  of  44  per  cent.  The  permanent  form  of  this 
license  is  granted  after  three  years  of  successful  teaching  experience 
and  the  satisfactory  completion  of  six  semester  hours  of  additional 
collegiate  work  subsequent  to  the  granting  of  the  baccalaureate  de- 
gree. 

The  present  certificate  regulations  respecting  the  licensing  of 
teachers  of  special  subjects  are  broad  and  general.  Since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  certification  regulations  there  has  been  rapid  develop- 
ment of  departmental  work  in  the  elementary  grades.  Such  teach- 
ing should  bo  predicated  upon  specific  preparation  in  the  respective 
fields. 

The  expansion  of  the  program  is  vocational  education  has  re- 
quired a  corresponding  development  in  teacher  training  plans  and 
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facilities  for  teachers  of  vocational  subjects.  The  Pennsylvania 
State  College  has  been  designated  for  the  training  of  teachers  of  voca- 
tional agriculture.  For  this  grou])  of  teachers  a  four-year  curric- 
ulum has  been  prescribed  leading  to  a  degree.  Practice  teaching  in 
this  instance  is  conducted  in  scliools  for  vocational  agriculture 
throughout  l^ennsylvania.  In  addition  to  such  practice  teaching 
the  Gregg  ToAvnship  Vocational  School,  Centre  County,  is  used  for 
observation  purposes. 

The  following  institutions  are  ajjproved  for  the  training  of  voca- 
tional home  economics  teachers: 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
Drexel  Institute 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Indiana  State  Normal  School 
Mansfield  State  Normal  School 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College 

The  list  now  includes  two  Pennsylvania  State  normal  schools 
which  have  power  to  grant  degrees  in  this  particular  curriculum. 
Approval  of  the  institutions  for  teacher  training  purposes  requires, 
among  other  things,  a  practice  house  and  suitable  practice-teaching 
facilities.  E,ach  institution  named  has  a  practice  house  in  which 
all  graduating  students  are  required  to  live  for  a  month  or  six  weeks 
and  assume  the  responsibility  for  some  particular  phase  of  the 
management  of  the  house.  The  practice  teaching  is  conducted  in 
public  schools  which  conduct  classes  in  vocational  home  economics 
or  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  in  which  the  institution  is  lo- 
cated. The  shortage  in  the  supply  of  properly  prepared  home  econ- 
omics teachers  has  been  met  in  part  through  the  establishment  of  ap- 
proved curricula  in  three  additional  institutions.  Laboratory  fa- 
cilities and  the  instructional  staff  in  these  institutions  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Smith-Hughes  provisions  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  shortage  occurring  each  year  will  soon  cease  to  exist. 

The  following  institutions  are  approved  for  the  training  of  indus- 
trial teachers: 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
University  of  Pittsburgh 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology 
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The  majority  of  vocational  industrial  teachers  have  entered  the 
teaching  profession  through  trade  experience.  To  meet  the  require- 
ments for  standard  certification,  however,  industrial  teachers  must 
complete  a  minimum  of  twelve  semester  hours  in  professional  train- 
ing. The  institutions  listed  above  offer  approved  courses  in  indus- 
trial education.  The  rapid  development  of  classes  in  the  industrial 
field  has  severeh'  taxed  the  teacher-preparation  facilities  of  our  ap- 
proved institutions  in  this  State.  Additicual  courses  for  the  x^repar- 
ation  of  teachers  should  he  developed  in  these  fields.  A  study  is 
now  being  pre>pared  to  ascertain  the  advisability  of  encouraging  the 
establishment  of  four-year  preparation  in  lieu  of  two-year  curricula 
for  industrial  teachers  and  the  probable  effect  of  such  an  extension 
in  the  ])reparatory  period  for  industrial  arts  teachers. 

Pennsylvania  is  approaching  the  time  when  the  teachers  of  her 
schools  should  have  not  less  than  four  years  of  post-high  school 
preparation,  particularly  in  the  junior  high  school,  in  the  senior  high 
school,  and  in  the  field  of  special  subjects.  An  extensive  study  is 
now  under  way  to  determine  the  probable  effect  of  curtailing  the 
supply  of  teachers  with  but  two  and  three  years  preparation  by  sub- 
stituting for  this  limited  preparation  a  full  four-year  post  high 
school  curriculum. 

A  Department  service  mutually  beneficial  to  school  districts  and 
teachers  is  that  rendered  in  the  placement  of  teachers.  School  dis- 
tricts are  materially  assisted  in  securing  suitable  teachers  in  their 
schools,  and  teachers  are  better  able  to  find  the  proper  field  for  the 
exercise  of  theii'  training  and  experience.  The  proper  functioning  of 
tills  service  assures  the  local  sujierintendent  that  applicants  for 
teaching  positions  are  properly  certificated. 

Co-ordination  of  this  service  with  the  Appointment  Bureau  in 
the  various  teaclier-training  institutions  has  been  developed  which 
permits  the  widest  intercliange  of  candidates  available  for  vacancies 
listed. 

In  addition,  not  less  than  100  approved  instructors  have  been 
assigned  for  service  in  the  several  institutes  of  the  State.  School 
superintendents  are  relying  more  and  more  upon  this  agency  in 
planning  their  institute  programs. 


ClIArTER    y. 

BRIEF  HISTORICAL  SKETCH  OF  EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

INTRODUCTION 

The  year  11>2G  has  an  unusual  signitic-ance  foi-  educatiou  in 
Pennsylvania  in  that  Philadelphia  is  host  to  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Assendjled  at  this  Ex- 
position, within  the  borders  of  our  State  and  of  convenient  access 
to  all  Pennsylvanians.  are  the  highest  exi)ressious  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  nation  in  art.  literature,  e<lucation,  science,  agriculture, 
industry,  commerce,  transportation,  and  tlie  application  of  scientific 
invention  to  |)resent  day  life.  Here  also  may  l)e  seen  examples  of 
the  customs  and  handicrafts  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Xo  educational  opportunity  comparable  to  the  Sesqui-Centennial 
will  appear  within  the  present  generation.  It  seems  eminently  fit- 
ting and  projier,  therefore,  that  the  State  through  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  should  take  the  leadership  in  sponsoring  an 
Education  Week  in  the  historic  setting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Building  during  the  week  beginning  Xovend)er  8,  V.)'2U.  For  pur- 
poses of  historical  record  photographic  replicas  illustrating  the 
official  participation  of  the  Department  of  IMiblic  Instruction  in 
the  Penn.sylvania  State  Building  at  the  Se.sipii-C Vntennial  Ex- 
I)osition  have  been  filed  in  the  Department. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  25-year  reports  made  by  local  super 
intendents  two  years  ago  at  the  request  of  the  State  Superintendent. 
These  contain  a  wealth  of  information  dealing  with  the  development 
of  our  school  system  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century 
and  it  is  hoped  tliat  these  may  l)e  issued  in  printed  fovm.  The  ad- 
\ance  of  education  in  the  local  districts  is  particularly  impressive 
as  presented  this  year  in  the  regular  reports  of  the  local  superin- 
tendents and  of  the  school  board  officials.  The  time  seems  peculiarly 
opportune,  therefore,  to  present  a  brief  historical  reviev.-  of  education 
in  Pennsylvania. 

(67) 
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BRIEF  HISTORICAL  REVIEW  OF  EDUCATION  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA* 

As  we  approach  the  centenary  of  public  education  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  behooves  us  to  take  stock  of  our  system  of  schools  and,  in 
the  light  of  our  educational  history,  analyze  the  present  status  of 
education  in  Pennsylvania  and  contemplate  the  next  steps  in  our 
educational  program. 

We  have  cause  for  pride  in  the  growth  of  our  system  of  free  schools 
from  that  wide-visioned  law  contained  in  the  "Frame  of  Govern- 
ment" adopted  by  the  Second  Colonial  Assembly  in  1683.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  three  forward-looking  educational  provisions: 

(1)  Education  for  all,  up  to  twelve  years,  rich  or  poor. 

(2)  Vocational    Education — ^"Some    useful    trade    or 

skill." 

(3)  Compulsory  School  Attendance. 

The  year  1749  marked  the  beginning  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  an  Academy.  In  1755  it  was  chartered  as  a  College  and  in 
1779  as  a  University.  .  This  is  one  of  the  first  milestones  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's and  the  Nation's  educational  progress.  This  pioneer  acade- 
my, the  project  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and  others,  had  as  one  of  its 
major  aims  the  training  of  teachers  to  instruct  the  children  of  this 
Commonwealth. 

In  the  year  1790  the  hewly  adopted  Constitution  provided  for  free 
schools  throughout  the  State.  In  the  decade  1800-1810  an  enroll- 
ment of  all  ''poor"  children  was  made.  In  1819  the  first  normal 
school  in  America — the  Philadelphia  Model  School — Avas  established 
by  law  expressly  as  a  teachers'  school.  In  1770  the  first  book  of 
pedagogy  in  America  was  published.  It  was  written  in  1750  by 
Christopher  Dock,  the  famous  schoolmaster  of  Skippack.  Even  in 
that  year  Dock  was  recommending  correspondence  between  pupils 
of  different  schools  as  a  means  of  education. 

Nevertheless,  no  State  system  of  schools  existed  until  1834.  In 
that  year,  due  largely  to  Governor  Wolf  and  Samuel  Breck,  a  general 
State  system  of  public  schools  was  established.  The  heroic  stand  of 
Thaddeus  Stevens  to  prevent  the  repeal  of  the  Free  Schools  Act  is 
familiar  to  all  students  of  the  history  of  education. 

The  years  1840  and  1852  are  important  for  the  fostering  of  a  pro- 
fessional spirit  among  Pennsylvania  teachers.  In  the  former  year 
the  first  well-defined  Teachers'  Institute  was  held.  The  latter  date 
is  the  birthdav  of  our  State  Education  Association. 


♦Partially  abstracted  from  Beiwrts  of  State  Sui>erintendents  AVickersham,   Schaeffer  and  Becht. 
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In  1849,  the  length  of  the  school  year  was  three  to  four  months, 
five  months  in  1872,  six  months  in  1887,  and  seven  months  in  1890. 
It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  wdth  the  minimum  required  term 
of  eight  months  in  fourth  class  districts  in  1926. 

An  act  of  1854:  is  highly  significant  for  teacher  training.  When 
in  that  year  the  office  of  county  superintendent  was  created  by 
law,  this  step  led  definitely  and  rapidly  to  the  State  system  of  normal 
schools.  In  1859  the  first  normal  school  opened  its  doors  at  Millers- 
ville. 

Free  textbooks  and  supplies  were  provided  by  law  in  1893.  In 
1895  the  Legislature  passed  a  Compulsory  School  Attendance  Law. 

In  1907  the  appointment  by  Governor  Stuart  of  the  Educational 
Commission  which  framed  the  School  Code  of  1911  marked  a  new 
epoch  in  the  educational  history  of  Pennsylvania.  In  his  annual 
report  for  1907  Superintendent  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer  writes:  "The 
joint  resolution  for  the  appointment  of  an  Educational  Commission 
justifies  a  retrospective  glance  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
growth  of  the  public  school  system  and  the  progress  of  education  in 
Pennsylvania."  He  then  proceeded  to  note  the  following  significant 
facts: 

'  '  (1)     In  two  decades  the  biennial  appropriation  increased  from  two 
to  fifteen  millions. 

Tu)  Specific  appropriations  for  the  aid  of  township  and  boro 
high  schools  dated  from  1901. 

(3)  In  the  two  decades  teachers'  salaries  were  increased  by  50 
per  cent.  The  State  for  the  first  time  in  1907  came  to  1  he  aid  of  the 
poorer  school  districts  and  enabled  them  to  pay  the  minimum 
salaries  of  fifty  and  forty  dollars  per  month  provided  by  the  act  of 
1907. 

(4)  In  1887  the  total  expenditures  for  school  purposes  were  ap- 
proximately 10  millions;  in  1906,  31  millions.  For  the  same  period 
the  aggregate  of  teachers'  salaries  rose  from  five  to  fifteen  millions. 

(5)  The  length  of  the  school  term  reached  an  average  of  8.4 
months. 

(6)  In  the  two  decades  the  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in- 
creased from  928,624  to  1,225.388 ;  the  average  daily  attendance  ad- 
vanced from  669,732  to  933,441.  The  number  of  teachers  increased 
from  23,822  to  33,449. 

State  Superintendent  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer  closes  his  retrospect 
by  saying:  "The  Joint  Resolution  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
an  Educational  Commission  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of  progress.     It 

6o 
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shows  that  in  spite  of  the  marvelous  advancement  of  the  last  two 
decades,  onr  legislature  aims  at  still  greater  efficiency  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  children,  and  in  the  management  of  our  public 
schools." 

Governor  Stuart  selected  the  following  to  be  members  of  the  Com- 
mission: 

Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Philadelphia 

William  Lauder,  Riddlesburg,  Pennsylvania 

John  S.  Rilling,  Erie,  Pennsylvania 

David  S.  Oliver,  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania 

James  M.  Coughlin,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 

George  M.  Philips,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania 

The  law  specified  that  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
should  be  a  member  of  the  Commission. 

The  year  1911,  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  School  Code,  is  so 
important  in  our  Country's  educational  history  that  one  outstanding 
educator  declared:    *'The  most  conservative  State  in  the  Union  en- 
acted the  most  progressive  and  complete  educational  code  ever  ai 
tempted  in  America." 

Just  what  the  enactment  of  the  School  Code  promised  for  ,^ 
educational  progress  of  the  Commonwealth  is  aptly  foretold  in  tut* 
words  of  that  emiuent  Pennsylvania  schoolman,  the  late  Eli  M.  Rapp, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Berks  County.     In  his  annual  report  to 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  1911,  he  writes: 

"The  most  important  event  educationally  in  the  history  of  the  State 
since  the  adoption  of  the  public  school  system  was  the  enactment  of 
the  school  code  into  law. 

"This  will  place  Pennsylvania  educationally  on  the  plane  of  the 
best  in  the  country.  The  code  will  go  a  long  way  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  hopes  of  those  who  have  been  laboring  for  years  to  un- 
ravel the  tangle  into  wliich  the  school  laws  of  the  State  have  been 
allowed  to  fall._  Even  with  the  inevitable  defects  which  are  bound 
to  creep  into  a  measure  of  such  magnitude  tlie  code  will  mark  a  de- 
cided step  forward  to  the  simplification  and  unification  of  school 
administration  and  management.  The  code  is  in  good  shape  to 
form  a  substantial  basis  for  the  school  legislation  of  the  Common- 
wealth in  the  future.  The  code  is  less  an  experiment  with  new  laws 
than  a  working  system  embodying  what  was  good  in  the  old,  eliminat- 
ing what  was  bad,  and  incorporating  what  Avas  lacking.  It  does  not 
mean  revolution,  but  revision,  organization,  unity,  advancement. 
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"It  rellects  credit  upon  all  who  have  had  a  hand  in  its  prepara- 
ti(in  and  passajxe. 

"The  rural  di><trict.s  in  conrse  of  time  will  a{Ji)i'eciate  the  respective 
sections  providing  for  closer  supervision  of  countrj'  scliools,  provid- 
ing for  school  consolidation,  facilitating  the  establishment  of  high 
schools,  equalizing  the  distribution  of  the  state  appropriation,  pro- 
hibiting the  too  frequent  changing  of  textbooks,  encouraging  a  higher 
standard  of  teachers*  certificates,  seeking  to  improve  buildings  and 
grounds,  affording  to  children  the  advantages  of  medical  inspection 
ami  other  features  no  less  beneficent.  The  measure  as  a  whole 
means  increased  eflficiency  of  the  public  schools  of  the  Common- 
wealth." 

As  anticipated  the  new  School  Code  did  much  to  foster  educational 
development  during  the  years  immediately  following,  ^fany  phases 
of  education  that  were  yet  in  their  infancy  when  the  Code  was  passed 
developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  additional  educational  legis- 
lation necessary.  Consequently  there  has  been  revision  and  refine- 
ment of  the  standards  as  adopted  by  the  School  Code  in  1911.  The 
more  important  of  these  are  indicated  here. 

In  1913  provisions  were  made  for  instruction  in  agriculture,  trade 
!ind  industrial  subjects,  and  household  arts  education  wliich  were  the 
.^sis  for  the  development  of  a  progi-am  of  Vocational  Education  in 
Pennsylvania. 

In  1915  the  first  appropriations  were  made  for  salaries  of  assist- 
ant county  superintendents  which  made  an  actual  fact  of  the  pro- 
posal in  the  Code  of  1911,  though  in  the  counties  of  Allegheny  and 
Westmoreland  assistant  superintendents  had  already  been  provided 
for.  During  the  same  year,  the  first  junior  high  scho(d  was  estab- 
lished in  Pittsburgh.  The  Cox  Child  Labor  Act  of  1915  was  passed 
regulating  the  employment  of  minors  and  made  necessary  provision 
for  their  education.  It  might  be  interesting  to  point  out  that  Penn- 
sylvania was  the  second  State  in  the  T^nion  to  enact  such  legislation 
and  the  first  State  to  make  it  compulsoi-y.  The  same  year  marks 
1h"  passage  of  legislation  creating  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, with  Divisions  of  Agricultural  and  Trade  Industrial  Education. 

The  development  of  high  schools*  in  Pennsylvania  has  followed 
closely  acts  of  Legislature  making  provisions  for  the  development  of 
secondary  education.  The  Legislature  of  18S7  ])assed  an  act  author- 
izing boards  of  controllers  of  school  districts  of  cities  and  boroughs, 
divided  into  wards,  to  establish  high  schools.  The  law  of  189.*^,  ex- 
tended these  provisions  to  all  cities  and  boroughs  having  a  population 


•Quoted  largely  fnun  an  address  "HevelDpnieiit  of  Pennsylvania's  Higrli  Schcxils"  by  Pr.  C.  D. 
Kooli.  Deputy  Supei-intendeiit  "f  Public  Instruction.  l>efore  the  Il-'gU  School  Department  of  the 
State   Educational    Association    at    Ilarrisburg,    December    .SO.    1918. 
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of  500  or  more.  Two  years  later,  in  1S95,  the  Legislature  enacted 
a  law  which  permitted  directors  of  any  school  district  to  establish  a 
high  school  and  provided  for  a  uniform  coui^e  of  instruction  in  such 
courses  of  study  as  prescribed  by  the  State  Superintendent.  This 
same  act  made  possible  the  establishing  of  joint  schools  and  made 
provision  for  the  classification  of  high  schools  according  to  the  length 
of  the  courses  of  study.  Also,  we  find  here,  the  first  definite  provi- 
sion for  specific  appropriation  for  high  school  purposes.  The  law 
provided  amounts  of  |800,  |600,  and  'f400,  depending  upon  the  classi- 
fication of  the  school.  The  Legislature  of  1895,  however,  did  not 
make  an  appropriation  to  cover  these  provisions. 

Following  the  activity  of  the  High  School  Section  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association,  which  first  met  in  1905,  legislative  provision 
was  made  for  high  school  inspection.  On  December  15,  1907,  two 
inspectors  were  appointed,  the  number  being  increased  to  four  in 
1911.  The  efi'ectiveness  of  the  work  of  this  professional  group  is 
perhaps  best  seen  in  the  changes  in  the  grade  of  high  schools.  The 
first  classification  of  Pennsylvania's  high  schools  in  1908  found  111 
first  grade ;  211,  second  grade ;  and  425,  third  grade.  In  1918  first 
grade  high  schools  numbered  387;  second  grade,  282;  and  third 
grade  318. 

Probably  the  most  outstanding  and  far-reaching  legislation  in  1917 
was  the  passage  of  the  Public  School  Employes'  Retirement  Act — 
important,  not  only  because  of  its  provisions  for  material  reward  for 
those  who  had  served  long  and  faithfully  in  the  public  schools,  but 
also  because  of  the  sound  provisions  and  scientific  basis  on  which 
the  whole  system  was  developed.  During  the  same  year,  legislation 
was  passed  providing  instruction  for  the  blind  and  also  for  accepting 
the  Federal  Vocational  Act,  commonly  known  as  the  Smith-Hughes 
Law,  as  a  result  of  which  Pennsylvania  now  receives  approximately 
1575,000  annually  from  the  Federal  government  for  its  Vocational 
Education  Program. 

In  1919,  among  the  more  progressive  legislative  acts  the  following 
are  listed: 

(1)  An  act  establishing  the  State  Council  of  Education,  com- 
bining the  powers  of  and  superseding  the  State  Board  of  Education 
and  the  College  and  University  Council. 

(2)  The  Woodruff  Salary  Act  which  was  more  liberal  in  its  pro- 
visions than  any  act  relating  to  State  aid  and  reimbursement  for 
salary  purposes  up  to  that  time.  In  this  act  we  find  a  definite  at- 
tempt to  provide  more  liberally  for  aiding  education  in  the  rural 
school  districts. 

(3)  Legislation  designed  particularly  for  the  rural  district  in- 
cluding such  provisions  as  State  aid  for  the  transportation  of  pupils, 
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and  an  act  providing  that  a  school  must  be  closed  where  the  average 
daily  attendance  was  ten  or  less  and  the  district  provide  pupils' 
transportation  to  the  nearest  school,  in  case  the  distance  was  more 
than  one  and  one-half  miles. 

(4)  An  act  was  passed  and  funds  provided  for  the  granting  of 
State  scholarships  to  graduates  from  high  schools  in  the  different 
counties  or  senatorial  districts  of  the  Commonwealth.  Selections 
are  made  on  the  basis  of  an  annual  competitive  examination. 

In  1919,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  issued  a  call 
for  a  congress  of  superintendents  which  met  at  Harrisburg  to  deliber- 
ate upon  the  educational  needs  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Congress 
left  a  strong  impression  upon  the  educational  legislation  of  1921. 
The  Edmonds  Act,  probably  the  most  noteworthy  of  educational 
enactments  of  this  Legislature  provided  definitely  for  a  new  basis 
of  distribution  of  State  aid  to  the  school  districts  of  the  State.  It 
filso  established  a  definite  salary  schedule  for  the  teachers  in  the 
different  classes  of  school  districts  in  the  State  and  provided,  further- 
more, in  the  case  of  first,  second,  and  third  class  districts,  for  annual 
increments  within  certain  limits.  The  same  act  did  much  to  stimu- 
late the  better  preparation  of  teachers  and  provided  that  following 
1927,  tho.se  who  enter  the  teaching  profession  shall  have  standard 
certification  or  the  equivalent. 

In  the  same  year,  legal  provision  was  made  for  the  establishing 
of  junior  high  schools.  The  school  term  was  increased  to  180  days 
in  first,  second,  and  third  class  districts,  and  provision  made  for  a 
minimum  term  of  160  days  by  1922-23  for  fourth  class  districts. 

Among  legislative  measures  favorable  to  education  in  1923  was  an 
amendment  to  the  Edmonds  Act  providing  additional  aid  to  prefer- 
ential groups  of  school  districts,  namely,  those  Avith  a  true  valuation 
of  less  than  .''^100,000  and  also  the  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Code  which  insured  an  integration  of  the  various  educational  agen- 
cies of  the  Commonwealth  with  administrative  control  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction. 

The  legislation  t)f  192.5  included  amendments  to  the  Vocational 
law,  provisions  for  reimbursement  for  special  education,  extension 
education,  and  for  the  transportation  of  children  of  compulsory 
school  age  living  two  miles  or  more  from  the  school  to  which  they 
are  assigned,  acts  requiring  the  distribution  of  School  Codes  to  all 
school  directors,  legislation  for  the  instruction  of  handicapped  chil- 
dT'en,  legi.«!lation  raising  the  exomption  period  for  fourth  class  dis- 
tricts from  12  to  14  years,  and  a  revision  of  the  legislation  relating 
to  high  school  organization. 

Important  as  this  legislation  has  been  in  making  possible  contin- 
uous educational  progress  in  Pennsylvaina.  the  largest  factor  has 


been  a  more  informed  and  vocal  public  sentiment  and  the  increasing 
use  which  the  public  is  making  of  the  service  rendered  through  the 
public  schools  of  Pennsylvania.  At  the  present  time,  the  Yearly  ex- 
penditures for  public  school  education  in  Pennsylvania  approximate 
S«200.000.000  to  the  end  that  approximately  2.000.000  boys  and  girls 
may  receive  free  public  school  education,  not  including:  those  receiv- 
ing instruction  in  night  schools,  evening  vocational  classes,  extension 
classes  of  various  types,  and  classes  for  immigrants  and  aliens. 

The  educational  system  of  Pennsylvania  as  it  is  now  organized 
makes  possible  practically  every  type  of  education  needed  by  any 
individual.  It  provides  for  kindergartens  for  children  of  pre-school 
age,  for  basic  elementary  education,  adapted  education  for  the  junior 
high  school  period,  continuing  education  for  the  senior  high  school 
period,  for  the  education  of  physically  and  mentally  handicapped 
boys  and  girls,  for  the  education  for  those  who.  because  of  financial 
s'tress.  must  be  emjdoyed  and  for  those  Avho  desire  education  to  in- 
crease their  occupational  efficiency.  It  goes  without  saying  that 
such  education  is  not  available  to  every  individual  of  the  Common- 
wealth, but  wherever  public  sentiment  is  crystallized  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  desire  any  of  the  above  types  of  education,  the  Common- 
v.ealth  of  Penn.sylvania  is  willing  to  render,  througli  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  such  professional  and  financial  aid  as  is 
required  by  law  to  make  it  effective. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


The  Honorable  Gifford  Pinchot, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Governor  Pinchot: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  hercAvith  the  first  Anniiai  Keport  of 
the  State  Council  of  Education  under  the  i)rovisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Code. 

You  will  note  with  pleasure,  I  am  sure,  the  broad  scope  of  the 
activities  of  the  Council  and  the  effectiveness  with  which  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Council  have  been  discharged. 

The  members  of  the  Council,  both  as  a  group  and  as  individuals, 
have  accepted  service  on  the  Council  as  an  opportunity  to  render  a 
high  service  to  the  development  of  public  education  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Francis  B.   Haas, 

President,  State  Council  of 
Education. 
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Chaptrr  VI. 
ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF 

STATE  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION 

July  1,  1925— June  30,  1926 


A.     INTRODUCTION 


1.     Membership 


1.  Membership  of  the  Council  as  of  July  1,  1925. 
Honorable  John  C.  Bell  —  Term  expire.s  July  1926 
Mrs.  Ecbvard  W.  Biddle  —  "  "  July  1928 
Francis  R.  Cope,  Jr.  —  "  "  Dec.  1929 
Doctor  Marion  E.  Park  —  "  "  July  1928 
Francis  B.  Haas,  President      —        "           " 

2.  ^'ew  Members 

Charles  E.  Dickey  —  Term  expires  July  1931 

Samuel  S.  Fleisher  —        "  "  July  19.31 

Mrs.  Alice  F.  Kiernan  —        "  "  Sept.  1931 

F.  A.  Loveland  —        "  "  Jan.  1932 

William  R.  Straughn  —        "  "  Jan.  1932 

II.     Organization 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  for  the  current  year  was  held 
September  18,  1925  with  Doctor  Haas,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  presiding.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
is  by  virtue  of  his  office  president  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Council. 

Section  909  of  the  School  Code  provides  that  the  State  Council 
shall  have  such  officers  as  it  deems  necessary,  define  their  duties, 
and  elect  them  annually.  In  accordance  with  this  provision.  Dep- 
uty Superintendent  J.  X.  Rule  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  the  current  year.  The  duties  of  the  secretary  of  the  Coun- 
cil are  to  prepare  the  docket  of  items  of  business  to  come  before 
the  Council  for  its  consideration,  keep  the  minutes  of  all  meet- 
ings, act  as  custodian  of  the  records  of  the  Council,  and,  under  the 
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^general  direction  of  the  president  of  tlie  Council,  carry  on  the 
business  of  the  Council  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  laws  and  the  standards  and  rulings  of  the  Council. 

Meetings  were  set  by  action  of  the  Council  for  the  following 
dates:  September  1925,  November  1925,  January  1920,  February 
1926,  March  1920,  April  1920,  May  1920,  June  1920. 

No  meetings  were  held  in  November  and  January  on  account  of 
lack  of  quorum.  Five  members  of  the  Council  in  addition  to  the 
President  are  required  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

111.     Legal  Fields  of  Hespoiisihilitij 

The  major  responsibilities  of  the  Council  extend  to  the  following 
fields : 


State  School  Fund 
Vocational  Education 
School  Consolidation 
Handicapped  Children 
Teachers  Certification 
Teacher  I'reparation 
New  Legislation 


New  School  Districts 
Colored  Schools 
Higher  Education 
Additional  School  Subjects 
State  Scholarships 
Adjustment  of  Valuations 
New   School  Buildings 


Tlie  record  of  the  activities  of  the  Council  in  discharge  of  these 
responsibilities  follows  and  constitutes  the  body  of  this  report. 


B.     REPORT  OF  ACTIVITIES 

1.     State  t<cliool  Fund 

Section  2702  of  the  School  Code  places  all  real  and  ])ersonal  pro- 
perty belonging  to  the  State  School  Fund  wholly  under  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  State  Council  of  Education.  Follow- 
ing is  a  consolidated  statement  of  the  status  of  the  State  School 
Fund  for  the  current  year. 
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Disbursements  out  of  the  Income  Account  of  the  State  School 
Fund  authorized  during  the  year  on  account  of  special  aid  to 
school  districts  were  as  follows: 

1.  Gilberton  Borough,  Schuylkill  County— 121,000 

This  aid  was  extended  in  the  form  of  an  advance  to  be  repaid 
without  interest  over  a  period  of  four  years  out  of  state  ap- 
priations  accruing  to  the  district  under  the  Edmonds  Act. 

2.  New  Philadelphia,  Schuylkill  County— 110,000 

This  aid  was  extended  in  the  form  of  an  advance  to  be  repaid 
without  interest  over  a  period  of  four  years  out  of  state  ap- 
propriations accruing  to  the  district  under  the  Edmonds  Act. 

3.  Polk  Borough,  Venango  County — ^ 


This  aid  was  in  the  form  of  a  gift  of  $500  to  assist  iu  the  pay- 
ment of  minimum  salaries  of  teachers  required  under  the 
Edmonds  Act. 

4.     Sugar  Loaf  Township,   Columbia  County — Sum  not  to  ex- 
ceed $9,400 

This  aid  was  partly  in  the  form  of  a  gift  of  |6,400  to  en- 
able the  district  to  liquidate  its  outsanding  indebtedness,  and 
the  balance,  |3,000,  in  the  form  of  an  advance  to  be  repaid 
without  interest  over  a  period  of  years  out  of  state  appro- 
priations accruing  to  the  district  under  the  Edmonds  Act. 

XL     Vocational  Education 

Section  3402  of  the  School  Code  designates  the  State  Council 
of  Education  as  the  State  Board  to  carry  out  through  the  Bureau 
of  Vocational  Education,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  relating  to  the 
co-operation  of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Act  with  full  power 
to  take  all  necessary  steps  in  the  formulation  of  plans  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education  in  agriculture,  in  trades,  in  home  economics, 
in  industries,  and  to  formulate  and  execute  plans  for  the  prepar- 
ation of  teachers  of  vocational  subjects. 

The  Federal-State  agreement  comes  up  for  review  and  renewal 
every  four  years.  The  present  contract  expires  December  31,  1926. 
The  June  docket  provided  a  place  for  presentation  by  Deputy 
Superintendent  Dennis  of  the  Department's  program  in  vocational 
education  as  a  background  for  the  review  by  the  Council  this  fall 
of  the  State-Federal  contract  mentioned  above.  Unfortunately, 
the  June  docket  was  so  crowded  that  Mr.  Dennis'  presentation 
had  to  be  postponed  until  a  subsequent  meeting. 
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At  the  September  1925  meeting;,  the  Council  made  an  allocation 
of  |500  as  special  aid  to  each  of  eighteen  joint  vocational  schools. 

III.     School  Consolidation 

Section  3705  of  the  School  Code  requires,  as  a  basis  for  the 
reimbursement  of  districts  on  account  of  transportation,  the  ap- 
proval of  the  State  Council  of  Education  of  consolidated  and 
joint  consolidated  schools  as  to  organization,  control,  location, 
equipment,  courses  of  study,  qualifications  of  teachers,  methods  of 
instruction,  condition  of  admission,  expenditures  of  money, 
methods  and  means  of  transportation,  and  the  contracts  pro- 
viding therefor. 

1.  Standards  for  the  approval  of  sites  for  consolidated 
schools  were  appro\'ed  by  the  Council  at  the  February  1924 
meeting.  Following  is  a  summary  by  counties  of  sites  approved 
for  consolidated  schools  during  the  current  school  vear: 


Allegheny  County 
Bridgeville  Borough 
East   Deer  Township 
Elizabeth  Township 
Forward  ToAvnship 
Patton   Township 

Beaver  County 
Franklin  Township 

Bedford  County 
Kimmell  ToAvnship 

Bradford  County 
Herrick  Townsliip 

Bucks  County 

Middlet()\vn  Townsliip 

Carbon  Col^nty 

Lower     Towamensing 

Township 
Summit  Hill  Townshi]) 

Chester   County 
East  Coventiy  Township 

Clinton  County 
Leidy  Township 
Wayne  Tow^iship 


Crawford  County 

East    Fallowfield    Town- 
ship 

Cumberland  County 
Penn  Township 

Dauphin   County 
Williams  Township 

Elk  County 

Millstone  Township 

Franklin   County 
St.  Thomas  Township 

Greene  County 
Dunkard  Township 

Juniata    County 
Lack  Township 

Lackawanna  County 
Abington  Township 

Lancaster    County 
Ephrata  Township 
Manheim  Borough 
AYest  Earl  Township 

Lawrence  County 
Hickory  Township 
Shenango  Township 


S3 


Lehic.h  Couxty 

Upper  ]\rilf()r(l  T()\viislii|t 
(2  sites) 

LuzKRXE  County 
Dallas  Towiishi]) 

Lycoming  Coi nty 
Loyalsock  Township 

Mercer  County 

Springfield  Township 

MONTCOM  ERY    COUXTY 

Lower    ^toreland    Town- 
ship 
Upper  Dnblin  Township 
West  Xorriton  Township 

Northampton  County 
Bethlehem  Township 

Northumberland  County 
Point  Township 


Tiki-:  County 

Lehman  Township 
ralmyra  Township 

SCHUYEKILL    CoUNTY 

ITnbley   Township 

Snyder  County 
^lonroe  Township 

Somerset  County 
Addison  Township 

Tioga  County 

^Oddlebnrg  Township 

Venango  County 

Frenchcreek  Township 

Warren    County 
Limestone  Township 

Washington  County 
Fallowfield  Township 
Peters  Township 


2.  Complete  standards  for  the  approval  of  consolidated 
schools,  in  accordance  with  Section  oTU.")  (pioted  in  substance 
above,  were  adopted  at  the  May  192G  meeting.  Following  is  a 
summary  by  counties  of  new  consolidated  schools  approved 
during  the  current  school  year: 


Bucks   County 
Durham   Township 

Chester  County 

Birmingham  Township 

(joint) 
Charlestown  Township 
North     Coventry     Town- 
ship 
Pennsbury  Township 
South     Coventry     Town- 
ship 
West  Goshen  Toy\-iisliip 

Clarion  County 
Ashland  Township 


Clinton  County 
Chapman   Township 
Noyes  Township 

Delaware   County 
Birmingham   Township 
(joint) 

Forest  County 
Hickory  Township 

eJuNiATA  County 
Lack  Township 

Lancaster  County 
Conoy  Township 

T-awrence  County 
Neshannock  Township 
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Lehigh  County 

Upper  Saucon  Township 

Mercer  County 

French  Creek  Township 

Monroe  County 
Pocono  Township 

Montgomery  County 
Montgomery  Township 

Pike  County 

Lackawaxen  Township 

IV.     Handicapped  Children 


Schuylkill  County 
Reilly  Township 

Washington  County 
Fallowfield  Township 

Warren  County 
Columbus  Township 
Limestone  Township 

Wayne  County 

Honesdale  Union   Town- 
ship 
Salem  Township 


Section  1413  of  the  School  Code  provides  that  school  districts 
maintaining  special  classes  in  the  public  schools  or  special  public 
schools  or  providing  special  education,  as  hereinbefore  specified  iq 
this  section,  shall  receive  reimbursement,  as  provided  by  law,  so 
long  as  such  classes,  such  schools,  and  such  special  education  are 
approved  by  the  State  Council  of  Education  as  to  location,  consti- 
tution and  size  of  classes,  conditions  of  admission  and  discharge 
of  pupils,  equipment,  courses  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  and 
qualifications  of  teachers. 

These  standards  are  now  in  process  of  formulation  and  will 
be  presented  to  the  State  Council  for  discussion  and  action  at 
the  September  1926  meeting. 

V.     Teacher  Certification 

Paragraph  12,  Section  1210  of  the  School  Code,  otherwise 
known  as  Edmonds  Act,  provides  that  all  teachers'  certificates 
other  than  those  specifically  provided  for  in  the  School  Code 
shall  be  issued  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
State  Council  of  Education.  This  same  Section  provides  also 
that  the  State  Council  shall  provide  for  the  issuance  of  certificates 
by  county  or  district  superintendents  to  meet  such  emergencies 
or  shortage  of  teachers  as  may  occur. 

No  changes  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Council  were 
made  during  the  current  year  governing  teacher  certification. 

Paragraph  two  of  this  same  section  of  the  Code  also  provides 
"that  subject  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  and  such  additional  regulations  as  the  local  Board  of 
Public  Education  may  prescril)e,  the  minimum  maximum  salary 
for  high  school  teachers  shall  be  advanced  to  at  least  |3600." 

Superintendent  Broome  of  the  Philadlphia  Public  Schools,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  requested 
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that  the  regulations  of  the  State  Council  governing  promotion 
of  high  school  teachers  to  the  minimum  maximum  salary  be  re- 
viewed. Doctor  Broome  stated  as  liis  reason  for  asking  this  re- 
view that  there  was  much  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  of  Philadelphia  relative  to  conditions  brought  about  by 
the  Council's  regulations. 

The  Superintendent  presented  Doctor  Broome's  letter  to  the 
Council,  which  immediately  authorized  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee  to  make  the  desired  review  and  report  its  find- 
ings and  recommendations  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Council. 
The  committee  appointed  consisted  of  Doctor  Park,  chairman,  Mr. 
Cope,  IVIi's.  Biddle,  and  Mrs.  Kiernan. 

The  committee  held  three  hearings  at  which  representatives  of 
both  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  School  Districts  were  present, 
since  these  regulations  affect  the  two  first  class  districts  only. 
These  representatives  included  a  member  of  each  Board,  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  each  district,  and  representatives  of 
the  teaching  group.  In  general,  the  I'hiladelphia  representatives 
urged  modifications  of  the  regulations  looking  towards  elimination 
of  any  system  of  rating,  while  the  Pittsburgh  group  expressed 
themselves  as  satisfied  with  the  regulations  as  they  are,  and  as 
desiring  that  they  remain  unchanged  .until  a  longer  period  of  trial 
could  be  had  with  the  use  of  the  regulations  in  Pittsburgh. 

At  the  last  hearing  of  the  committee,  Doctor  Broome  presented 
certain  suggestive  proposals  of  modifications  which  w^ere  received 
by  the  committee  without  recomniendalion,  as  a  basis  for  negotia- 
tion by  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  with  Superintendent  Broome 
of  Philadelphia  and   Superintendent  Davidson  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  secretary  of  the  Council  met  with  Superintendent  Broome 
in  his  office  in  Philadelphia  the  morning  of  June  30,  at  which 
time  Doctor  Broome  orally  enlarged  upon  and  changed  somewhat 
his  previous  proposals.  Doctor  Broome  agreed  to  set  up  these 
proposals  in  a  formal  statement  which  he  would  send  to  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Council  some  time  during  the  summer. 

Tills  item  was  carried  over  by  the  Council  as  an  item  of  unfin- 
ished business  to  be  continued  during  the  ensuing  year. 

VI.      Teacher  Preparation 

Paragraph  15,  Section  1210  of  the  School  Code,  states  that  the 
State  Council  of  Education  "'shall  provide  for  summer  schools  in 
normal  schools,  colleges,  universities,  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions, and  for  extension  courses  and  correspondence  courses, 
for  all  teachers  employed  in  the  public  school  system  of  the  Com- 
monweath  who  wish  to  acipiire  the  minimum  qualifications  pre- 
scribed herein  or  such  further  qualifications  as  may  be  desirable." 

7o 
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No  questions  relative  to  this  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Council 
"vrere  presented  during  the  school  year. 

VII.  Xcic  ScJiool  Districts 

''Each  city,  incor^jorated  town,  borough,  or  to'^Tiship  in  this 
Commonwealth,  now  existing  or  hereafter  created,  shall  constitute 
a  separate   school   district   to  be  designated   and   known   as  the 

'School  District  of ,'  except  that  where  such  city,  incorporated 

town,  borough,  or  towushi^j,  or  a  part  of  the  school  district  re- 
maining after  its  separation,  would  constitute  a  fourth  class 
school  district,  in  which  case  it  shall  remain  a  part  of  the  school 
district  to  which  it  formerly  belonged,  unless  the  change  to  a  new 
school  district  is  approved  by  the  State  Board  of  Education." 

1.  The  following  ai>plications  for  the  creation  of  new  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  fourth  class  were  heard  and  granted: 

County  Same  of  District  Date  Granted 

Allegheny  Blawnox  Borough  September  18,  1925 

Washington  West  Bethlehem  Township  February  5,  1926 

Erie  Lawrence  Park  February  5,  1926 

Bradford  Pike  Township  June  4,  1926 

2.  The  iollo'N\  ing  applications  for  the  creation  of  new  school  dis- 
tricts of  the  fourth  class  were  heard  and  denied: 

County  Name  of  District  Date  Denied 

Mifflin  Kistler  Borough  February  5,  1926 

Beaver  West  Mayfield  Borough  March  5,  1926 

VIII.  Closed  Schools 

Standards  for  the  approval  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  the  reojjening  of  one-room  schools  closed  under 
Section  1406  of  the  School  Code  because  of  an  average  daily  at- 
tendance of  ten  pupils  or  fewer,  were  adopted  at  the  September 
1925  meeting. 

1.  The  following  is  a  summary  by  counties  of  the  number  of 
one-room  schools,  which,  under  Section  1406  of  the  School  Code, 
were  closed  and  were  permitted  to  continue  during  1925-26. 

County  Number  County  Number 

Adams  5  Beaver  5 

Allegheny   1  Bedford  22 

Armstrong    14  Blair    1 
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County  Number 

Bradford  24 

Lutler 8 

Cambria 5 

Cameron 7 

Carbou    1 

Centre   3 

Chester    1 

Clarion 12 

Clearfield    8 

Clinton    2 

Columbia    4 

Crawford 17 

Dauphin 3 

Erie    12 

Fayette   7 

Forest 7 

Franklin   4 

Fulton   6 

Green    12 

Huntingdon    18 

Indiana   8 

Jefferson   5 

Lackawanna 5 

Lawrence    *>. 2 


County  Number 

Lebanon    1 

Lehigh   5 

Luzerne  1 

Lycoming    5 

McKean  19 

Mercer    8 

Mifflin   1 

Montour 2 

Northumberland   5 

Perry   9 

Potter 15 

Schuylkill  4 

Snyder   'J, 

Somerset  10 

Sullivan    8 

Susquehanna   19 

Tioga  9 

^''enango    10 

Warren   18 

Washington    4 

Wayne  20 

Westmoreland  4 

Wyoming    2 

York 1 


Total  410 

2.  The  following  is  a  summary  by  counties  of  the  number  of  one- 
room  schools  which,  under  Section  1407  of  the  School  Code,  were 
closed  and  were  approved  for  continuance  during  1920-27: 

County  Number 

Crawford    2 

Indiana  1 

Perry  3 

Susquehanna   1 

Tioga   1 


Total       8 


IX. 

1. 


HigJier  Education 


Normal  Schools 
(a)     The  steps  in  the  plan  to  raise  the  State  Normal  Schools 
to  the  status  of  four-year  degree  granting  institutions  of  col- 
legiate grade  were  as  follows: 
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(1)     At  the  September  1925  meeting  an  enabling  resolution 
was  passed  as  follows:  , 

Whereas,  Section  2  of  Act  206,  P.  L.  1923,  provides  "That 
the  State  Council  of  Education  maj^  confer  upon  educational 
institutions  owned  by  the  State  the  power  to  confer  degrees, 
even  though  they  do  not  have  the  property  required  by  this 
section,  and  even  though  they  are  not  chartered  by  the 
court  or  by  Act  of  Assembly,  provided  that  such  institu- 
tions shall  have  educational  standards  equivalent  to  ac- 
credited institutions   conferring   similar   degrees," 

and 

Whereas,  The  standards  as  set  by  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Teachers  Colleges  are  generally  recognized  and 
adopted  by  the  state-owned  degree  giving  teacher-prepara- 
tion institutions; 

Be  it  Kesolved,  That  on  petition  of  any  State  Normal 
School  of  Pennsylvania  and  proof  that  said  institution  is 
prepared  to  meet  and  maintain  the  standards  as  at  present 
set  by  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  Colleges,  or  as 
modified  by  the  State  Council  of  Education  and  the  stand- 
ards set  up  by  Act  200,  P.  L.  1923,  the  State  Council  of 
Education  will,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Act 
206,  P.  L.  1923,  confer  on  the  recommendation  of  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  upon  said  State  Nor- 
mal School  the  power  to  confer  degrees; 

and 

Be  it  further  Kesolved,  That  the  degree  to  be  given  by 
State  Normal  Schools  shall  be  Bachelor  of  Science,  the 
same  to  be  followed  by  the  appropriate  one  of  the  following 
descriptive  phrases : 

In  Education 
In  Healtli  Education 
In  Home  Economics 
In  Public  School  Music 
In  Public  School  Art; 

and 

Be  it  also  Kesolved,  That  the  State  Council  of  Education 
will  si>ecify,  in  its  resolution  of  authorization,  the  particu- 
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lar  degrees  which  a  particular  State  Normal  School  may 

confer. 

Be  it  further  Kesolved.     That  the  President  submit  to  the 

Council  at  its  next  meeting,  i^roposed  plans  for  carrj-ing 

out  tlie  intent  of  the  law  as  expressed  in  the  body  of  the 

resolution. 

(2)  At  the  March  1926  meeting  a  form  was  approved  upon 
which  State  Normal  Schools  would  be  required  to  make  ai>- 
plication  for  the  degree  granting  authority. 

(3)  At  the  May  1926  meeting  the  appointment  by  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  of  a  special  committee  was 
authorized  to  evaluate  applications  of  State  Normal  Schools 
and  to  make  to  the  Superintendent  a  report  of  findings  and 
recommendations.  This  committee  was  constituted  as 
follows : 

Doctor  Park 
'Mv.  Cope 
Mr.  Dickey 
Doctor  Koch 
Mr.  Klonower 
Mr.  Eule 

(4j  At  the  June  1926  meeting  a  report  of  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  this  special  committee  was  presented 
by  the  Superintendent  and  authority  to  confer  degrees 
granted  as  follows: 

(a)  Mansfield  State  Normal  School- 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  I'ublic  School  Music 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

(b)  Indiana  State  Normal  School — 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Ecouomics 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Public  School  Music 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

(c)  Shippensburg  State  Normal   School — 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

(d)  Edinboro  State  Normal  School- 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

(e)  East  Stroudsburg  State  Normal   School- 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Health  Education 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 
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(f)  West  Chester  State  Normal  School- 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

(g)  Bloomsbiirg  State  Normal  School — 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

(h)     Slippery  Eock  State  Normal  School — 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Health  Education 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education 

b.  Boards  of  Trustees  of  Normal  Schools  listed  below  were  au- 
thorized to  purchase  additional  property, 

Millersville  State  Normal  School 
Kutzto'wn  State  Normal  School 
Slippery  Eock  State  Normal  School 
Shippensburg  State  Normal  School 
East  Stroudsburg  State  Normal  School 
Edinboro  State  Normal  School 

c.  At  the  December  meeting  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction was  authorized  to  place  on  the  accredited  list  of 
higher  institutions  outside  of  Pennsylvania  those  that  have 
been  fully  accredited  by  one  or  more  of  the  following  stand- 
ardizing agencies: 

Association  of  American  Universities 

Carnegie  Foundation 

Association  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland 

North  Central  Association 

Southern  States  Association 

Northwestern  Association 

2.     Colleges  and  Umversities 

a.  Applications  of  Colleges  for  authority  to  grant  degrees  were 
heard  and  approved  as  follows : 


Na^ne 

Locatio7i 

Date    Granted 

Dcf/recu  Granted 

Cedar  Crest  College 

Allentown 

May  7,  1926 

Bachelor  of  Arts 
Bachelor  of   Science 

Eastern  Baptist  Theolog 

Bachelor   of  Theolog 

ical  Seminary 

Philadelphia 

April  9,  1926 

Bachelor  of  Divinitj 

Philadelphia      Collese    of 

Pharmacy  and  Science    Philadelphia 


T 

Master  of  Theology 
Doctor  of  Tlieology 
Bachelor  of  Missions 
Bachelor   of   Religious 

Education 
Honorary     Degree     of 

Doctor  of  Divinity 


June  4,  1926         Master  of  Science 
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b.  Standards  governing  the  approval  of  applications  of  colleges 
in  Pennsylvania  for  authority  to  confer  degrees  were  adopted 
at  the  April  192G  meeting. 

c.  The  following  applications  of  colleges  for  degree  granting 
authority  are  still  pending: 

Curtis  Institute  of  Music — ^Philadelphia 

d.  The  possible  development  in  Pennsylvania  of  municipal 
junior  colleges  was  discussed  briefly  at  the  February  and 
March  meetings  but  without  definite  action. 

e.  Section  6009  of  the  School  Code  provides  that  ''all  institutions 
chartered  under  this  act  shall  be  subject  to  visitation  and 
inspection  by  representatives  of  the  council,  and  if  any  one  of 
them  shall  fail  to  keep  up  the  required  standard  the  court 
shall,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  council,  revoke  the 
power  to  confer  degrees." 

A  plan  for  candying  out  the  inspection  provided  for  in  the 
Section  quoted  above  was  approved  at  the  June  meeting. 

X.     Additional  School  Subjects 

The  question  of  high  school  credit  for  military  training  in  tlie 
high  school  was  discussed  at  the  February  meeting  but  without 
action. 

XI.  State  Scholarships 

Article  43  of  the  School  Code  charges  the  State  Council  of 
Education  with  the  administration  of  the  award  of  State  Scholar- 
ships to  graduates  of  secondary  schools  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  regulation  passed  December  19,  1921  restricted  the  award  of 
State  Scholarships  "only  to  students  who  pursue  regular  four-year 
college  courses  leading  to  the  B.A.,  B.S.,  or  equivalent  degrees." 
This  regulation  was  rescinded  at  the  Sejjtember  1925  meeting  as 
being  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law. 

XII.  Adjustment  of  Valuations 

Paragraph  19,  Section  1210  of  the  School  Code  provides  "that 
the  true  valuation  per  teacher  for  each  district  shall  be  determined 
by  the  State  Council  of  Education  on  data  and  material  submitted 
by  the  officers  of  such  district  in  the  annual  report  to  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction ;"  also  "that  the  State  Council  of 
Education  is  hereby  given  full  powei'  and  authority  to  make  such 
investigations,  to  take  such  actions,  and  to  institute  such  pro- 
ceedings, as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  any  of  the  questions  that 
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may  be  raised  in  the  determination  and  adjustment  of  the  aforesaid 
true  valuations,  and  the  decisions  which  such  Council  reaches  in 
such  questions  shall  be  final  and  conclusive." 

1.     Adjustment  of  true  valuations  were  approved  as  follows : 

Increase  in  Amount  of 
County  District  State  Subsidy* 

Armstrong       Ford  Cliff  Borough    I  1,350 

Cambria           West  Carroll  Township 1,980 

Bradford           Sayre   Borough    26,265 

Columibia          Catawissa  Township  480 

Huntingdon     Alexandria  Borough   1,188 

Barree  Township 852 

Carbon  Township    888 

Cass   Township    1,296 

Cassville  Borough   136 

Franklin  Township  728 

Jackson  Township 1,908 

Juniata  Township 624 

Penn  Township    1,500 

Shirley  Township    3,036 

Union  Township    1,536 

Walker,  Township   568 

Spruce  Cteek   640 

Tell  Township 1,368 

Pike                  Mata moras   Borough    1,332 

Bedford            Juniata  Township  2,256 

Harrison  Township 1,500 

West  St.  Clair  Township 1,384 

Washing-ton      Cokeburg    Borough    4,494 

Total 157,31; 

♦For   Bieimium 


2.     Pittston  City,  Luzerne  County 

The  application  of  the  Pittston  City  School  District  for  read- 
justment of  its  valuation  was  heard  by  the  State  Council  at  the 
following  meetings : 

September  1925 
April  1926 
June  1926 
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At  the  June  meetinfj;  the  following  action  was  taken : 
"Voted,  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  Council  that  Pittston  School 
District  had  not  submitted  sulticient  data  or  adequate  evidence 
to  warrant  the  raising  of  the  classification  from  35  per  cent  to 
60  per  cent." 

3.  At  the  June  meeting  the  State  Council  took  the  following  action 
in  order  to  set  up  a  basis  for  future  procedure  in  the  adjustment 
of  true  valuations  of  school  districts : 

''Voted,  that  the  Attorney  Ceneral  be  requested  first,  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  th(*tjpe  of  evidence  required  by  Paragi'aph  19, 
Section  1210  of  the  School  Code,  which  will  give  the  Council  a 
basis  for  making  a  legal  determination  of  the  true  valuations  in 
the  case  of  school  districts  applying  for  an  adjustment  under 
this  provision  of  the  law;  and  second,  to  make  a  si)ecific  review 
of  the  application  of  the  Pittston  City  School  District  for  an 
adjustment  of  its  true  valuation." 

XIII.  Neio  Legislation 

Section  6102  of  the  School  Code  requires  the  State  Council  of 
Education  "to  report  and  recommend  to  the  Governor  and  the 
General  Assembly  legislation  needed  to  make  the  public  schools  of 
this  Commonwealth  more  effiicient  and  useful." 

At  the  February  meeting  the  question  was  raised  as  to  the  ad- 
advisability  of  making  an  amendment  to  Section  101  of  the  School 
Code  relative  to  the  power  of  the  Court  to  divide  a  municipal  dis- 
trict and  create  new  administrative  units  for  municipal  purposes 
Avithout,  however,  affecting  at  the  same  time  a  corresponding  divi- 
sion for  the  administration  of  the  schools  in  case  a  part  of  the 
school  district  remaining  after  sejiaration  would  constitute  a  fourth 
class  school  district. 

No  final  action  was  taken  toward  recommending  an  amendment 
as  proposed. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Council,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  stated  that  he  would  present  at  one  of  the  fall  meetings 
of  the  Council  some  proposals  looking  toAvards  a  policy  and  pro- 
gram of  new  legislation  in  anticipation  of  the  meeting  of  the  1927 
General  Assembly. 

XIV.  ^School  Buildings 

Section  015  provides  that  "no  public  school  building  shall  be  con- 
tracted for,  constructed,  or  reconstructed,  in  any  school  district  of 
the  second,  third,  or  fourth  class,  until  their  plans  and  specifica- 
tions have  been  submitted  to  the  State  Board  of  Education,  and 
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any  recommendations   concerning   the   vsame  by   the   State  Board 
of  Education  have  been  laid  before  the  board  of  school  directors." 

Section  616  provides  that  ''the  State  Board  of  Education  shall 
cause  to  be  prepared  and  shall,  at  the  expense  of  the  Common- 
wealth, j)ublish,  and  upon  application  furnish,  without  charge,  to 
boards  of  school  directors,  plans  and  specifications  of  different 
kinds  of  school  buildings  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  public  schools." 

Section  0102  (f)  provides  that  the  State  Council  shall  "prescribe 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  sanitary  equipment  and  inspection  of 
school  buildings,  and  to  take  such  other  action  as  it  may  deem  nee 
essary  and  expedient  to  promote  the  physictl  and  moral  welfare  of 
the  children  in  the  public  schools  of  this  Commonwealth." 

The  School  Buildings  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction has  been  the  agent  of  the  State  Board  in  carrjdng  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Code  listed  above.  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the 
Council  to  be  held  during  the  school  year  1920-27,  the  standards  of 
the  School  Buildings  Bureau  will  be  presented  to  the  Council  for 
review. 

C.     SUMMARY 

The  most  important  phases  of  the  work  of  the  year  to  which  partic- 
ular attention  should  be  called  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  development  and  use  of  the  State  School  Fund  as  a  means 
for  equalizing  educational  opportunity  throughout  the  Common- 
wealth. 

2.  The  development  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  into  four-year 
degree  granting  teachers'  colleges. 

3.  The  setting  up  of  definite  standards  for  the  accreditment  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning. 

4.  The  adoption  of  the  policy  and  a  plan  of  regiilar  inspection  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning  now  on  the  accredited  list. 

D.     PROBLEMS  PENDING 

1.  The  following  projects  begun  during  the  school  year  1925-26  re- 
main to  be  comi)leted  during  the  year  1920-27  and  are  as  follows : 

a.  Report  of  joint  committee  authorized  by  the  State  Council 
of  education  at  its  meeting  September  18,  1925,  to  consider  the 
regiilations  of  the  Council  relative  to  standards  for  superior 
class  teachers.  , 

b.  Applications  of  colleges  for  power  to  grant  degrees: 

Curtis  Institute  of  Music— Philadelphia 
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c.  Report  by  Mr.  Dickey  of  proposed  amendment  to  the  present 
laAv  relative  to  the  power  of  the  court  to  divide  a  municipal 
district  and  creiite  new  administrative  units  for  municipal 
puri)0ses  without,  however,  affecting  at  the  same  time  a  cor- 
responding division  for  the  administration  of  the  schools  in 
case  a  part  of  the  school  district  remaining  after  separation 
would  constitute  a  fourth  class  school  district. 

d.  Review  of  State  Federal  agreement  in  the  administration  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Act. 

e.  Consideration  of  standards  for  "special  classes  in  the  x)ublic 
schools  or  in  special  public  schools  or  providing  special  edu- 
cation." 

f.  Xew  l^islation  for  consideration  of  1927  General  Assembly. 

g.  Development  of  procedure,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  for  classification  and  reclassification 
of  school  districts  for  appropriation  purposes. 

2.     XeAV   problems   for   action   by  the   Council   are  suggested   as 
follows : 

a.  Consideration  of  standards  for  approval  by  the  Bureau  of 
School  Buildings  of  plans  and  specifications  of  new  school 
buildings  and  of  '^rules  and  regulations  for  the  sanitary  equip- 
ment and  inspection  of  school  buildings.'' 

b.  Review  of  subjects  to  be  designated  and  approved  for  use  in 
the  public  high  schools.    (See  Section  1607  of  the  School  Code.) 

Resjtpectfully  submitted, 

Francis  B.  Haas 
President. 
Jas.  X.  Rule 
Secretary. 
August  1,  1926. 


Chapter  VII. 

BIENNIAL   REPORT    OF   THE   STATE   LIBRARY 

AND  MUSEUM 

FROM  JUNE  1,  1924,  TO  MAY  31,  1926 

To 

Dr,  Fraxxis  B.  Haas 

superixtexdext  of  public  ixstruction 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  herewith,  the  report  of  the  State 
Library  and  Museum  for  the  biennium,  June  1,  1924,  to  May  31,  1926. 

The  report  for  the  last  biennium  had  of  necessity  to  be  a  story  of 
restrictions,  in  order  to  live  within  the  budget  allowance  and  of  plans 
for  the  future. 

And  while  the  effort  to  keep  within  our  budget,  and  at  the  same 
time  accomplish  some  of  our  plans,  is  still  a  most  difficult  problem, 
yet  I  am  most  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that,  with  only  29  per  cent 
of  the  cut  for  the  previous  biennium  restored,  the  State  Library  and 
Museum  has  held  its  own  and  also  has  been  able  to  inaugurate  in  some 
measure  a  few  of  the  things  proposed. 

On  September  1,  1921.  the  reorganization  planned  was  put  into 
effect — the  principal  changes  being : 

1.  Concentration  in  an  Administrative  Section  under  the  Director, 
besides  the  usual  general  direction,  the  responsibility  for  the  entire 
budget,  accounts,  supplies,  mail,  cleaning,  equipment,  renovation  and 
general  upkeep  of  the  building ;  the  Assistant  Director  was  given  the 
responsibility  for  developing  the  Museum ;  the  Heads  of  Sections  were 
given  the  responsibility  for  developing  their  special  sections. 

2.  A  part  of  this  plan  was  the  creation  of  the  position  of  Bureau 
Secretary  and  Mr.  A.  Coleman  Sheetz  was  transferred  to  it. 

3.  Some  of  the  unusual  things  accomplished  in  the  upkeep  of  the 
building  have  been  a  painting  of  the  General  Library  and  the  back 
basement — a  very  tedious  undertaking ;  clearing  out  and  reorganizing 
the  floor  space  of  this  basement  including  arranging  for  a  general 
store  room ;  reorganizing  the  janitorial  force  so  as  to  attempt  regular 
systematic  cleaning  of  all  the  books  and  all  parts  of  the  building. 
As  yet  this  force  is  too  small  to  get  over  the  entire  building  once  a 
year,  even  with  the  help  of  one  extra  man  for  three  months.    It  will 
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take  a  force  of  four  full-time  men  to  keep  tlie  floors,  windows,  books 
and  building  clean.  About  one  half  of  the  books  should  be  ^one  over 
every  three  months  to  be  kept  clean. 

4.  In  ^fay.  l!)2.j,  came  a  second  period  of  retrenchment  in  order  to 
live  within  a  budget,  which,  because  only  48  per  cent  of  the  biennial 
approjiriation  could  be  used  for  the  first  year,  was  f 3,718  less  than 
the  amount  availalde  for  the  previous  year.  This  time  the  retrench- 
ment was  made  in  the  amount  of  service  given  instead  of  taking  the 
whole  amount  from  the  fund  for  the  purchase  of  books,  manuscripts, 
slides  and  museum  material,  and  binding.  Each  Section  sacrificed 
something.  The  Library  closed  one  hour  earlier,  four  sections  gave 
up  one  employee  each,  no  transportation  charges  were  paid,  and  no 
fees  received  by  either  the  Library  Extension  or  the  Museum. 

5.  Progress  has  also  been  made  in  welding  the  institution  into 
a  whole  and  creating  a  feeling  of  unity  in  the  staff.  One  aid  to  this 
has  been  a  monthly  staff  meeting  of  the  Heads  of  the  Sections  and  an 
occasional  meeting  of  the  whole  staff  with  the  Director. 

6.  Progress  has  also  been  made  in  coordinating  the  work  of  the 
State  Liltrary  A\itli  the  departmental  libraries.  A  nnion  list  of 
periodicals  has  been  compiled  and  distribiited,  the  Library  exchange 
list  has  been  checked  with  the  departmental  lists  to  prevent  duplica- 
tion, one  departmental  library  has  been  organized  as  a  branch  of  the 
State  Library  and  two  others  are  depositing  in  the  State  Library 
author  catalog  cards  for  the  entire  department  library — thus  starting 
a  union  catalog  of  all  books  in  department  libraries.  An  effort  has 
been  made  not  to  duplicate  needlessly  the  books  purchased  by  de- 
partmental libraries. 

7.  A  workable  plan  for  the  binding  of  the  Pennsylvania  news- 
papers was  adopted.  There  were  some  5.500  volumes  of  unbound 
newspapers  extending  back  to  1012.  Of  these  129  are  being  bound. 
The  poor  quality  of  the  paper  used  in  newspapers  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  made  it  necessary  to  discard  many  volumes,  as  the  paper  was 
too  brittle  to  be  bound.  It  is  especially  unfortunate  that  this  period 
covered  the  time  of  the  World  War,  thus  creating  a  very  large  and 
serious  gaj*  in  the  current  history  of  this  time. 

8.  Through  the  plan  of  library  exchanges  43.115  volumes  were  sent 
out  through  the  Division  of  Documents  as  follows:  29,606  state  pub- 
lications: 12.555  Pennsylvania  Archives:  439  Regimental  histories, 
407  Statutes-at-large :  and  348  Court  Reports. 

9.  A  small,  compact  exhibit,  as  a  part  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  exhibit,  was  prepared  for  the  Sesquicentennial.  consist- 
ing of  a  chart  and  some  slides  illustrating  the  work  of  the  library. 
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10.  Beginning  with  December,  1924,  the  final  classifications  of  the 
staff  were  made  and  the  first  regular  increases  in  salaries  given. 
Two  other  periods  have  followed — June  and  December,  1925.  There 
have  been  62  increases  given  to  39  persons,  amounting  to  |6,980. 
These  have  all  gone  to  those  ranking  below  the  three  highest  salaries 
paid. 

GENERAL  LIBRARY 

Marga/rei  L.  Waller,  Librarian 

Miss  Anna  Brady  was  put  in  charge  of  the  General  Library  on 
September  1,  1924,  and  every  ably  carried  on  the  work  until  her  re- 
tirement on  December  1,  1924,  after  many  years  of  very  faithful,  ef- 
ficient service.  Miss  Margaret  L.  Waller,  a  trained,  experienced 
librarian,  then  took  charge.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  in  a  short  re- 
port of  all  that  has  been  done  in  this  Section  under  her  direction. 
One  marked  result  is  the  ''library  atmosphere"  of  quiet  and  order 
and  the  spirit  of  helpful,  efficient  service.  Some  of  the  things  ac- 
complished are  as  follows: 

1.  The  addition  of  boy  pages  who  shelve  the  books  and  keep 
the  shelves  in  order.  Because  the  building  had  been  so  construct- 
ed as  to  make  access  to  the  shelves  rather  difficult,  this  has  been 
a  great  relief. 

2.  A  change  was  made  to  the  modified  Newark  charging  sys- 
tem for  the  circulation  of  l)ooks,  such  as  is  used  in  most  reference 
libraries.  Readers  were  all  registered.  Since  April  of  1925,  4,623 
people  have  taken  out  readers'  cards.  This  change  entailed  a  great 
amount  of  extra  work  in  the  pasting  in  of  book  pockets  and  mak- 
ing book  cards.    There  have  been  68,994  volumes  circulated. 

3.  The  first  inventory  of  the  General  Library,  since  the  re- 
organization of  the  Library  begun  in  1899,  has  been  finished.  As 

Js  usual,  the  first  inventory  can  never  be  considered  as  absolutely 
final  and  some  records  have  been  made  for  the  first  time,  so  it 
will  never  be  possible  to  tell  exactly  how  many  books  have  been 
lost.  The  records  show,  however,  the  following  loss  by  classes, 
heretofore  unaccounted  for. 

Number  Missing 

Bibliography    126 

Philosophy   130 

Religion 120 

Political  Science    508 

Philology    112 

Science    ^^l 
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Number  Miss  in  (j 


Useful  Arts   555 

Fine  Arts  323 

Literature 572 

History   ,. 340 

Travel    *. 234 

Biography 198 

Fiction   2,500 

Pennsylvania  History  80 

Genealogy  55 

Rare  Books  in  Locked 

Cases  and  Alcoves 64        6,248 


Other  known  losses  prior  to  present  inventory 

Books  received  and  lost  be- 
fore catalogued  200 

Juvenile  (approximated)    1,430 

Reported  losses  and 
withdrawals   7,203        8.833 


Total  15,081 

No  inventory  of  the  Law  Library  can  be  made  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  until  the  records  are  first  gotten  in  order  and  the  ad- 
ditional shelving  secured  through  the  planned  extension  of  the 
Law  Library,  so  that  the  law  books  mav  all  be  shelved.  The  Libr-i- 
ry  Extension  has  x>eriodically  been  inventoried  for  a  number  of 
years  according  to  good  library  practice. 

4.  The  book  mending  for  all  sections  has  been  placed  in  the 
State  Library  with  two  assistants  in  charge.  Over  18,000  books 
have  been  mended.    This  is  a  great  saving  in  binding. 

5.  The  care  of  the  current  magazines  and  the  binding  have  been 
combined  and  put  in  charge  of  a  periodicals  assistant.  In  the 
two  years,  1637  volumes  of  books  and  periodicals  have  been  bound. 
More  money  for  binding  is  greatly  needed  as  there  are  a  number 
of  books  needing  rebinding.  This  upkeep  is  very  important  to 
prevent  deterioration.  The  completion  of  the  plans  of  making 
two  rooms  for  storing  current  periodicals  out  of  the  large  en- 
trance lobby  which  faces  the  South  Office  Building,  should  be  car- 
ried out  as  soon  as  money  is  available.  Mr.  Ralph  Emerick  was 
made  periodicals  clerk  and  has  special  charge  of  this  work. 

6.  The  reference  work  has  been  strengthened  by  having  the 
regular  staff  of  experienced  and  trained  people  in  charge  all  of 
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the  time;  by  restricting  the  use  of  the  library  by  children  to  those 
of  high  school  age;  by  borrowing  for  patrons  books  from  other 
libraries  throngh  inter-library  loans;  by  limiting  the  purchase  of 
fiction  to  that  of  historical  or  literary  yahie.  As  the  Public  Libra- 
ry in  the  city  has  grown  in  size,  the  State  Library  has  been  able 
to  curtail  the  catering  to  the  children  and  those  wanting  only  re- 
creational fiction.  This  has  reduced  the  number  of  books  circulated 
yery  materially,  but  it  is  restoring  our  State  Library  to  its  proper 
function. 

7.  The  book  selection  is  made  largely  by  the  librarian  in 
charge  with  the  help  of  the  staft'.  The  basis  of  selection  is,  first, 
the  needs  of  the  State  Departments,  then  the  building  up  of  the 
special  collections  of  Pennsylyania  history  and  genealogy,  and  of 
books  by  Pennsylyanians,  and  finally  the  general  books  needed 
largely  for  reference  and  to  supplement  the  reference  work  of 
the  small  public  libraries.  With  limited  funds,  the  task  of  choos- 
ing which  titles  shall  be  purchased  out  of  the  many  needed  is  a 
most  difficult  one.  During  the  bienriium,  2,478  yolumes  were  thus 
purchased,  1,589  receiyed  through  exchange,  480  by  gifts,  80  by 
annual  subscriptions  and  1,628  through  binding — a  total  of  7,879 
yolumes  added  to  the  library.  The  total  number  of  yolumes  ac- 
cessioned is  217,298. 

To  an  assistant,  Miss  Adda  R.  Carre}',  has  been  assigned 
all  the  detail  work  inyolyed  in  making  accession^  to  the  yarious 
diyisdons  of  the  library. 

9.  Very  great  care  has  been  giyen  to  the  special  collection  of 
Pennsylyania  history  and  genealogy,  and  general  Pennsylvaniana. 
Through  purchase,  exchange  and  gifts,  371  of  these  books  and 
pamphlets  haye  been  added,  some  to  fill  out  sets  of  publications  of 
historical  societies  and  missing  yolumes.  All  of  this  material 
has  been  withdrawn  from  circulation,  as  it  was  wearing  out 
so  rapidly,  and  111  yolumes  have  been  rebound.  Some  of 
these  histories  which  are  now  out  of  pHnt  liad  to  be  borrowed  from 
other  libraries,  so  that  photostat  copies  of  missing  pages  could  be 
made  before  rebinding.  The  yery  rare  and  yaluable  books  kept 
in  the  locked  alcoyes  and  cases  haye  been  cleaned  twice,  repaired 
by  a  person  used  to  the  handling  of  old  books,  and  thoroughly 
listed  and  inyentoried.  Rules  insuring  careful  use  haye  also  been 
made.  A  constant  watch  is  kept  for  books  grown  too  yaluable  to 
remain  upon  the  open  shelves.  When  discovered,  they  are  placed 
in  the  locked  alcoves. 

10.  Lists  of  the  books  added  to  the  General  Library  have  been 
multigraphed  aaid  sent  to  the  various  departments  from  time  to 
time.    Every  effort  has  been  made  to  give  the  best  service  possible 
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to  those  coining  in  with  special  wants  or  for  research  work.  A 
great  amount  of  research  work  was  done  for  those  preparing  ex- 
hibits for  the   Sesqui-Centennial. 

11.     The  needs  of  the  General  Library  are  as  follows: 

(a)  More  catalogers.  A  vast  amount  of  very  valuable  re- 
ference material  should  be  brought  out  in  the  card  catalog. 
The  present  staff  is  too  small  to  accomplish  this  work. 

(b)  Additional  equipment  for  charging  desk.  More  catalog 
cases,  t}*pewriters,  desks,  trucks,  etc. 

(c)  Appropriations  tor  books.  Because  of  insufficient  funds, 
many  needed  recent  books  can  not  be  purchased,  many  sets 
and  many  subjects  need  filling  out  and  rejuvenating,  and 
much  unusual  Pennsj-lvania  history,  genealogy  and  Pennsyl- 
vania imprints  can  not  be  purchased  when  the  rare  chance  comes. 
The  fund  for  books  for  the  biennium  was  §13,G96.  This  should 
greatly  increased  if  the  State  Library  is  to  hold  its  own. 

The  extension  correspondence  of  the  Library  and  Museum  is  in- 
dicated in  the  following  statement  for  one  year  (1925-20). 

Cards    Letters    Second  Class     Total 

Incoming    Mail   1,5G5  20,869  U,2U  39,678 

Outgoing    Mail   7,666  10,777  6,366  33,809 

James  Revie  was  changed  from  messenger  to  clerk,  Class  A. 
This  relieved  him  of  mail  and  messenger  duties  and  enabled  him  to 
give  more  time  to  the  care  of  newspapers  and  exchange  collections. 

James  Hill  was  made  mail  clerk  and  also  has  messenger  duties. 

Miss  Xellie  B.  Stevens  served  as  Secretary  for  the  Pennysylvania 
Library  Association  for  1025-26  and  also  as  Secretary-Treasurer  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Library  Trustees  Association. 

General  Library 
(Includes  Law  Books) 

1924-25  1925  26  Total 

Books  bought   1,755  1,078  2,833 

Exchange   702  827  1,589 

Gifts    176  304  480 

Subscription    80  80 

Bindery    001  1.027  1,628 

Accessions 

Annual    5,370         3,751         7,121 

Total   213,547     217,298 


So 


354 

522 

202 

• 

708 

801 

1,803 

2,313 

3,220 

3,532 

30,565 

68,814 

1,842 

* 

18,198 

* 

4,623 

25,111 

43,415 
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Accessions  (Concluded) 

Pennsylvania 188 

I.ost  and  withdrawn * 

Pamphlets 

Pennsylvania — State  93 

States  of  the  U.  S 510 

United  States 312 

Miscellaneous  (Penna.  22.5  mo.) 

Circulation    38,249 

Reference  questions * 

Mended * 

Number  of  borrowers 

State  publications  sent  on  exchange 18,304 

Number  of  institutions  on  mailing  list 209               *               * 

*No  Record. 

LAW  LIBRARY 

Josiah  W.  Kline,  Law  Librarian 

In  the  Law  Library  the  usual  work  has  gone  on  with  Mr.  Josiah 
W.  Kline  as  Law  Librarian  and  Mr.  A.  Coleman  Sheets  assisting. 
Lawyers  from  all  parts  of  Pennsylvania  come  to  the  library  in  search 
of  some  special  book,  fact  or  citation.  In  addition,  many  letters, 
telephone  and  telegraph  requests  are  received.  Law  students  and 
those  engaged  in  research,  likewise  make  extensive  use  of  the  Law 
Library. 

During  the  biennium,  2155  volumes  have  been  added.  The  binding 
of  797  volumes  completes  the  collection  of  Federal  and  State  bul- 
letins, court  paper  books  and  current  publications,  and  brings  them 
up  to  date. 

During  the  session  of  the  1925  Legislature,  a  page  was  on  duty 
from  5:00  to  9:00  P.  M.  This  provision  should  be  permanent,  as  it  is 
very  unfortunate  that  the  library  is  without  an  attendant  for  those 
hours  every  day.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  five  greatest 
needs  of  the  Law  Library : 

1.  A  complete  inventory  of  the  entire  law  collection. 

2.  The  services  of  a  trained  cataloger  to  revise  the  catalogue  and 
add  subject  cards. 

3.  Increased  appropriation  for  binding.  The  leather  bindings  are 
rotten  and  dilapidated  and  very  many  volumes  need  rebinding 
and  recasing. 

4.  Additional  space.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  funds,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  postpone  the  plans  to  increase  the  size  of  the  stack 
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room  and  give  some  dictating  and  special  study  rooms.  The  sum 
of  |8,00D  would  make  the  space  under  the  present  Law  Library 
easily  available  and  very  comfortable  and  would  give  ample 
stack  space.  The  books  of  the  Law  Library  have  been  in  five 
different  parts  of  the  building ;  they  are  now  in  three  places.  A 
further  centralization  would  be  a  great  relief  to  the  Law  Library 
and  would  relieve  the  congested  condition  of  the  shelves  for  the 
General  Library  as  well. 
5.  Increased  appropriation  for  books.  More  money  is  needed  for 
books  so  that  the  Law  Library  may  give  more  extensive  service 
to  lawyers  and  courts  not  within  reach  of  good  local  law  librar- 
ies. The  Law  Library  can  do  a  great  deal  to  aid  and  sup- 
plement the  local  law  library. 

Law  Library 

1924-25    1925-26    Total 

Books  bought— Law   355  211  566 

Exchange  Account 762  827        1,589 

Total  volumes  added 2,165 

Bound 

Eecord  kept  with  General  Library.  797 
volumes  sent  from  Law  Library.  Not 
all  returned  from  binder. 

Circulation 

Local     7,954        3,921       11,875 

Out  of  town   *  437  437 

Total  Circulation    7,954        4,358       12,312 

Pamphlets 

Pennsylvania  State  152  708  860 

States  of  the  U.  S 510  1,803  2,313 

United  States  312  3,220  3,532 


*No  Record 

LIBRARY  EXTENSION 
Robert  P.  Bliss,  Librarian  of  Extension  Work 

In  planning  for  the  work  of  the  Library  Extension  Division  for 
this  biennium,  it  was  found  that  the  work  was  so  well  organized  that 
there  were  practically  no  new  projects  to  be  launched.    Unfortu- 
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nately,  the  cut  in  the  appropriation  in  1923  had  made  it  necessary  to 
curtail  what  was  already  in  operation.  It  therefore  became  a  ques- 
tion, for  this  biennium,  of  how  best  to  carry  on  what  was  already 
established,  since  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  appropriations  cut 
was  replaced. 

The  Library  Extension  Division  has  a  special  function  in  the  in- 
centive and  leadership  given  to  library  development  in  the  State. 
It  stands  in  relation  to  library  development  in  very  much  the  same 
sense  that  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  stands  for  school 
development,  so  that  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  number  of  libraries  and 
the  quality  of  their  work  in  the  State  depends  upon  the  force  given 
by  the  Library  Extension  Division  and  this  force  in  large  measure 
depends  upon  funds  to  supply  the  number  and  quality  of  workers. 

Changes  in  staff,  with  an  increase  of  work  assigned  to  this  Section, 
have  made  it  impossible  to  maintain  satisfactorily  the  Library  Ex- 
tension Service.  All  the  circulation  of  books  and  reference  material 
by  mail  has  been  centralized  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Cordelia  B.  Hodge.  Formerly,  both  the  General  Library  and  the 
Library  Extension  were  sending  out  books  and  answering  reference 
questions  by  mail,  thus  resulting  in  considerable  duplication  of  work. 
Miss  Edith  H.  John  was  appointed  Consulting  Librarian  and  put 
in  charge  of  the  field  work  with  public  libraries  in  July,  1924.  In 
September,  1924,  Miss  Jane  H.  Brown  was  put  in  charge  of  the  travel- 
ing libraries  to  see  if  through  visiting  and  strengthening  them,  an 
interest  in  county  libraries  might  not  be  aroused.  Her  visit  to  120 
of  these  stations  marks  the  first  systematic  work  done  in  this  field 
since  the  appropriation  cut  of  1915.  The  further  reduction  in  avail- 
able funds  in  June,  1925,  made  it  necessary  to  drop  this  work  en- 
tirely, as  it  was  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  field  work.  Miss 
Brown  resigned  in  January,  1926,  and  the  position  will  not  be  filled 
until  the  appropriation  makes  it  possible. 

Tlie  following  is  a  statement  of  the  service  rendered  by  the  Li- 
brary Extension  Section: 

1.  Field  work 

1924-25    1925-26  Total 

Days  in  the  field 121  94  215 

Number  of  libraries  visited    180  97  277 

Number  of  visits  made    218  115  333 

Libraries  organized    1  ^  "^ 

Libraries  promoted    15  6  21 

Library  meetings    2G  18  44 

Conferences  with  trustees   39  31  70 

Public  meetings  addressed    15  6  21 

Summer  Library  School  classes  18  15  33 

New  libraries  opened    2  7  9 
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2.  County  library  development 

Clinton  County — 

Appropriation  of  $1,000  per  year  by  the  county  Commissioners 
to  the  Ross  Library,  Lock  Haven,  for  beginning  county  work. 

Dauphin  County — 

Appropriation  of  1:2,500  per  year  by  the  County  Commissioners 

to  the  Harrisburg  Public  Library  for  starting  county  work. 
A  book  truck  was  purchased  from  this  fund,  a  field  librarian 
employed,  as  many  books  secured  as  possible,  and  the  county 
work  begun. 

Luzerne  County — 

A  survey  was  made  by  the  County  Federation  of  Clubs,  financed 
by  the  Misses  Dorrance  as  a  memorial  to  their  father,  and  edu- 
cation work  begun  to  bring  the  question  of  establishing  a 
county  library  to  vote  when  a  propitious  time  cam.e.  The  coal 
strike  made  it  necessary  to  defer  it  for  a  time. 

Susquehanna  Countj^ — 
Appointment  of  an  extension  librarian  and  the  purchase  of  a 
book  truck. 

3.  Direct  library  service  to  individuals  through  the  traveling  libraries 

and  mail  reference  work  was  as  follows: 

Shipments  Pamphlets  BooTcs 

1924-25   1925-26   192.',-25    1925-26    192.',-25    1925-26 

Traveling   libraries    *  137                ' 

Study   clubs    *  102 

Publie  schools    *  605 

Public  libraries    *  1,025 

Individuals    *  724 

Miscellaneous-Boys    and    girls 

camps,  etc *  10        3,.386               *           985           5Wi 


32 

8,933 

5.758 

622 

808 

615 

648 

2,393 

2.229 

1,100 

6,035 

4.818 

233 

870 

1,.551 

2,603       3,386       2,6.35      20,024      1 5.-567 


'•Record  for  these  years  not  kept. 


It  is  through  the  Library'  Extension  Service  that  the  State  Library 
acts  as  a  leader  and  is  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  library 
development  in  Pennsylvania.  This  development  cannot  be  effected 
without  funds.  And  it  is  due  chiefly  to  this  lack  of  funds  for  field 
work  that  Pennsylvania  finds  itself  in  the  position  revealed  in  the 
following  statement: 

At  last  our  Pennsylvania  public  libraries  have  been  measured. 
Andj  as  so  often  happens,  by  two  very  different  people  from  different 
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angles  at  very  nearly  the  same  time.  By  studying  the  results  of 
both  rejM)rts  we  should  reach  a  better  understanding  of  our  state- 
wide public  library  service— what  has  been  accomplished,  and  we 
have  much  to  be  proud  of,  as  well  as  what  we  have  not  done.  Let 
us  face  the  issue  with  open  eyes  and  honestly.  Pennsylvania  has 
many  serious  handicaps  to  meet.  Let's  do  it  courageously,  with 
dignity.  But  also  let  us  do  it  squarely — not  blindfolded  or  apolo- 
getically. It  is  just  as  bad  to  gloss  over  disagreeable  facts  as  to 
overemphasize  them  by  calamity  howling.  For  the  first  time,  we 
have  enough  of  reliable  statistics  in  a  shape  really  to  tell  the  tale. 
Let's  read  the  story  and  ponder  what  is  to  be  done  about  it  all. 

Last  year  at  the  Pennsylvania  Library  Association  annual  meet- 
ing, Mr.  O.  B.  Howard  Thomson  was  asked  to  head  a  committee  to 
compile  and  publish  a  Handbook  of  Pennsylvania  Libraries.  It  is 
just  being  issued  (August,  1926).  Mr.  Thomson  did  the  work — and 
a  splendid  piece  of  work  it  is.  When  your  copy  reaches  your  library, 
do  study  it.  First  read  his  "Foreword,"  which  states  the  case  ad- 
mirably. Then  see  where  your  own  library  stands,  then  your 
county. 

He  lists  all  free  public  libraries,  218  of  them  ranging  in  size  from 
the  smallest  village  library  claiming  the  name  and  dignity  of  a 
library,  to  the  large  city  systems,  as  Philadelphia.  (He  considers, 
however,  only  one  free  library  in  Philadelphia  but  gives  a  list  of  the 
others.) 

He  gives  credit  for  all  kinds  of  support  from  the  precarious  tag- 
day-and-baked-bean-suppers  varity  through  the  gamut  to  endow- 
ments and  municipal  support.  He  has  placed  it  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  grouping  the  towns  by  their  population.  His  tables  give  the 
average  per  capita  support  for  free  public  libraries  in  towns  of  5,000 
up_85  of  them  at  37.2  cents,  76  towns  of  from  1,000  to  4,999  popula- 
tion at  39.4  cents  and  37  towns  of  less  than  1000  population  at  58.8 
cents.  There  are  19  from  which  no  replies  were  received.  His 
average  for  all  libraries  reported  is  45.13  cents  per  capita  for  the 
towns  having  libraries  and  26.5  cents  for  the  whole  state. 

To  use  with  Mr.  Thomson's  Handbook  we  have  the  recent  report 
of  the  American  Library  Association  Committee  on  Library  Exten- 
sion in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  This  gives  us  a  chance  to 
study  Pennsylvania's  library  situation  in  relation  to  the  whole 
United   States. 

It  gives  a  much  needed  standard  and  its  average  per  capita  support 
for  Pennsylvania  is  practically  the  same  as  Mr.  Thomson's,  since  we 
have  long  known  that  more  than  half  of  our  free  public  library 
support  came  from  sources  other  than  from  tax  through  the 
municipality  or  the  school  board.     The  A.  L.  A.  report  was  based 
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upon  statistics  furnished  by  the  Extension  Division.  These  were 
not  so  complete  as  those  secured  by  Mr.  Thomson  for  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Library  Association's  Handbook.  This  accounts  for  the  dif- 
ference in  the  two  reports. 

Here  are  some  of  the  interesting  facts  gleaned  from  this  report 
touching  on  Pennsylvania: 

Of  all  the  New  England  and  North  Atlantic  states,  Pennsylvania 
gives  the  lowest  per  capita  support  to  public  libraries — .20,  has 
the  smallest  number  of  volumes  per  capita  in  the  public  libraries 
— 32  and  has  a  circulation  of  only  1.19  volumes  per  capita. 

The  state  of  this  group  having  the  greatest  per  capita  support 
has  .85.  It  also  has  the  largest  number  of  volumes  per  capita  in 
the  public  libraries — 2.22,  and  has  the  highest  per  capita  circula- 
tion—4.81. 

The  average  support  by  states  for  public  libraries  in  the  United 
States  is  .32  per  capita,  the  highest  is  |1.08,  the  standard  set  by 
the  American   Library  Association  is  ^1.00. 

Pennsylvania  has  the  largest  number  of  people  without  Public 
Library  service — 3,500,000 — just  41%  of  her  population.  Of 
these,  2,320,268  are  rural. 

Pennsylvania  has  218  public  libraries.  New  Jersey  has  264, 
Massachusetts  410,  New  York  514. 

Pennsylvania  has  five  counties  with  no  public  libraries  in  them. 
Pennsylvania  has   177  places  without  free  public  libraries,  1 
city  of  over  50,000,  27  places  from  10,000—50,000,    50    places    of 
5^000—10,000  and  99  places  of  2,500—5,000. 

To  help  fill  this  lack  of  public  library  service,  Pennsylvania  has 
in  the  Library  Extension  47,000  volumes  and  has  circulated 
20,024  volumes;  New  Jersey  on  one  side  has  140,000  volumes  and 
has  circulated  198,094  volumes;  Ohio  on  the  other  side  has 
262,296  volumes  and  circulated  84,746;  New  York  on  the  north 
has  133,743  volumes  and  has  circulated  151,272. 

Pennsylvania  Library  Extension  has  $14,520  per  year  support, 
New  York  had  |36,000,  Wisconsin  had  |48,000. 

Pennsylvania  Library  Extension  added  673  volumes  in  1925  and 
556  in  1926.  Ohio  added  in  1924-25  15,971  volumes  and  Indiana 
10,905. 

For  use  with  this  information,  the  Library  Extension  is  compiling 
a  list  of  counties  with  libraries.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to 
list  the  places  having  no  free  public  library  service  or  to  evaluate 
the  quality  of  service  given  by  places  having  free  public  libraries. 
This  varies,  of  course,  from  verj^  poor  to  excellent  as  it  does  every- 
where. There  is  possibly  no  library  giving  the  maximum  the  com- 
munity needs. 

It  all  goes  to  prove,  as  Mr.  Thomson  says,  "The  heart  of  the  pro- 
blem of  library  service  is  financial."    All  friends  of  and  believers  in 
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free  public  libraries  must  rally  to  their  support  and  development — 
the  county  library  first  to  give  every  citizen  library  service,  and  as 
a  means  to  that  end,  strengthen  all  existing  library  service — if  Penn- 
sylvania is  to  have  this  service  as  it  should. 

ARCHIVES  AND  HISTORY 
H.  E.  SJienk,  Arcliivist. 

The  Archives  and  History  Section  has  charge  of  routine  collect- 
ing, collating,  mending,  mounting,  classifying  and  indexing  manu- 
scripts, papers  and  records.  Added  to  this,  much  editorial  work 
has  been  necessary. 

There  are,  however,  two  marked  developments  to  report.  First, 
the  transfer  to  this  Section  from  the  General  Library  of  all  the 
special  Pennsylvania  historical  and  genealogical  reference  work, 
whether  by  mail  or  directly  with  individuals.  '3Iiss  Jtessica  C. 
Ferguson  was  appointed  genealogist  in  September,  1924,  to  have 
charge  of  all  the  genealogical  work.  Under  the  undivided  atten- 
tion of  a  trained  genealogist,  the  work  has  more  than  doubled.  An 
assistant,  Mrs.  Mary  Kelker  Sturges,  was  added  in  March,  1926. 
The  keeping  of  our  genealogical  records  for  ready  reference  is  one 
objective,  as  well  as  the  scientific,  careful  research  for  them,  and 
a  high  grade  of  work  is  to  be  expected. 

The  second  marked  development  is  in  the  recognized  leadership  in 
the  state  of  this  Section  in  developing  interest  in  local  history,  the 
formation  of  county  historical  societies,  the  preservation  of  valu- 
able local  records,  etc.  This  comes  partly  from  the  increasing  in- 
terest taken  nationally  in  our  local  history  ever  since  the  World 
War.  A  contributing  incident  was  the  purchase  by  a  popular  sub- 
scription conducted  by  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  of  the 
"Charter  of  Liberties"  given  by  William  Penn  to  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  subsequent  exhibition  of  the  document  in  Inde- 
pendence Hall.  Philadelphia,  and  the  presentation  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1925.  All  of  this  publicity  was  in  reality  a  popular  educa- 
tion in  one  phase  of  Pennsylvania  history.  This  charter  and  three 
others  will  be  exhibited  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial  in  safe  containers 
with  specially  designed  frames  for  holding  them.  Later  these  safes 
will  be  exhibited  in  the  State  Library  and  Museum. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Shenk,  the  Archivist,  was  given  a  leave  of  absence  in 
March,  1926,  in  order  to  serve  as  Secretary  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  Pennsylvania's  Historical  Exhibit  at  the  Sesqui-Centennial 
and  help  prepare  the  historical  exhibit  for  the  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. This  gave  him  an  excellent  opportunity  while  gathering  up 
material  for  this  exhibit,  to  further  the  plans  of  making  surveys  to 
locate  valuable  historical  records  and  objects.    It  also  enlarged  his 
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connection  with  the  county  historical  societies  and  personnel,  thus 
opening  up  the  possibility  of  a  more  active  leadership  for  the 
Archives  Section  in  developing  local  interest  in  the  care  of  manu- 
scripts, records,  etc. 

Another  ultimate  object  is  (o  form  a  union  catalog  in  this  Section, 
showing  Avhere  these  records,  manuscripts  and  objects  may  be 
found.  The  assumption  is  that  the  place  of  the  Archives  and 
Hstory  Secton  of  the  State  Library  in  the  group  of  organizations 
and  institutions  doing  historical  and  genealogical  work  is  that  of 
record-keeper,  to  be  the  source  for  research  workers.  This  entails 
also  a  knowledge  of  what  records  exist  that  are  not  a  part  of  the 
State  Library  collection. 

This  Section,  like  the  other  sections  of  the  Library  and  Museum, 
is  handicapped  seriously  by  lack  of  funds.  Every  year  the  Archives 
work  is  rigidly  curtailed,  means  so  much  less. 

As  an  indication  of  the  different  types  of  work  undertaken  by  the 
Archives  Section,  it  might  be  well  to  specify  the  following: 

1.  From  old  pension  books  377  manuscript  pages  have  been  typed. 

2.  A  particularly  difficult  transcription  of  data  from  histories, 
pension  books  and  revolutionary  records  loaned  by  the  former 
Consul  of  Maracaibo,  Venezuela. 

3.  Indexing 

Abstracts      Cards 

a.  Revolutionary  papers,  vols.  2J:-28, 

completed     583  8,425 

b.  Secretary      of      War-Report      con- 
cerning pensions  for  Pennsylvania, 

vols.  1-3   ...  11,000 

Total     583  19,425 

Total  for  biennium  74,425  cards 

4.  Mending  and  repairing: 

a.  Repaired,  hinged,  classified,    mounted    and    put    into    book 
form  old  manuscripts 

b.  Special  work  for  Sesqui-Centennial 

c.  Special  work  on  two  old  Lancaster  County  Deed  Books 

5.  Backed  with  muslin : 

a.  Two  large  county  maps 

b.  Several  small  papers 
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c.  Many  topographic  and  geological  survey  maps  of  Pennsyl- 
vania 

d.  Classified  department  newspaper  clippings 

The  services  of  the  Archivist,  Mr.  H.  H.  Slienk,  are  not  confined 
to  his  office  in  the  Library  and  Museum.  He  has  been  delivering 
numerous  addresses  before  historical,  patriotic,  religious  and 
educational  bodies.  By  virtue  of  his  office,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  Pennsylvania  German  Society,  Secretary  of 
Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Historical  Societies,  and  Secretary  of 
Executive  Committee  of  Pennsylvania's  Historical  Exhibit  at  Sesqui- 
Centennial.  , 

Both  Mr.  Shenk  and  Miss  Ferguson  have  represented  the  Depart- 
ment at  various  State  and  National  meetings.  Mr.  Shenk  attended 
tlie  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association  in  December, 
1925. 

Miss  Ferguson  represented  her  Department  of  the  National  D.  A. 
R.  meetings  at  Washington  in  1925  and  1926,  speaking  at  several 
State  meetings;  the  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pennsylvania,  1925;  the  National  Conference  of  Women's 
Clubs  at  Atlantic  City,  1926;  and  the  meeting  of  the  New  York 
Genealogical  Society,  and  numerous  family  reunions, 

STATE  MUSEUM 
Boyd  P.  Rothrock,  Curator 

Like  the  Library  Extension  Service,  when  the  reduction  in  ap- 
propriation came,  the  State  Museum  curtailed  its  activities  because 
there  were  not  sufficient  funds  to  carry  them  on.  The  work  had 
been  well  projected.     It  was  a  question  of  carrying  it  out. 

An  effort  was  made,  with  partial  success,  to  interest  school  super- 
intendents in  renewing  the  school  exhibit.  The  art  exhibit  from 
the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  Philadelphia  is  renewed  annually. 
The  collection  of  skins  and  specimens  has  had  a  very  slow  growth, 
and  largely  through  gifts.  It  is  unfortunate  that  lack  of  money 
makes  vigorous  activity  impossible  in  this  field.  Many  species  of 
animals  and  plants  are  rapidly  disappearing  and  articles  of  historic- 
al value  are  becoming  rarer  each  year.  For  field  work  and  the  pur- 
chase of  speciments  an  appropriation  of  |25,000  for  the  biennium 
would  be  necessary. 

The  collection  of  pictures  is  being  cleaned  and  rehung  and  a 
record  of  accessions  compiled.  Soon  a  descriptive  list  of  these  pic- 
tures will  be  issued. 

The  photostat  service  has  been  in  great  demand,  not  only  in 
furnishing  copies  for  the  Archives  Section,  but  for  the  other  Sections 
and  Departments  as  well. 
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There  are  three  other  outstanding  needs  of  the  Museum.  In  the 
first  place,  more  floor  space  is  needed.  The  next  imperative  need  is 
an  adequate  appropriation  to  maintain  the  lantern  slide  collection. 
Pennsylvania  should  have  a  collection  of  at  least  100,000  slides;  a 
yearly  fund  of  |15,000  for  five  years  would  be  required  to  insure  ade- 
quate lantern  slide  service.  Finally,  provision  should  be  made  to 
keep  the  Museum  open  the  same  hours  as  the  State  Library,  also  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons. 

Museum 

1925        1926 

Number  cases  on  display 414  414 

Number  framed  pictures   507  568 

Number  pictures  loaned  by  art  schools 78  78 

Number  collections  Indian  material 19  19 

Number  collections,  geological  and  mineral  37  37 

Number  historical  specimens    1,279  1,279 

Number  natural  history  specimens  3,618  3,796 

Number  insects  collections,  specimens  15,046  15,134 

Number  exhibits  (cities,  counties,  etc.)    281  281 

Number  photostat  prints  made   ; . . .  .  7,123  3,797 

Number  reference  questions  answered  (scientific)         622 

Number  lectures  in  the  museum 12  11 

Number  lantern  slides  purchasec^     501  632 

Number  lantern  slides  gifts     

Number  lantern  slides  broken  and  discarded   . . .  331  173 

Number  lantern  slides  in  collection  34,243  34,702 

Number  lantern  slides  circulated   197,049  192,741 

Members  of  the  library  staff  attended  and  took  part  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Library  Association  meeting.  Also  the  Director  served 
on  three  of  the  American  Libraiy  Association  committees. 

In  closing  I  wash  to  express  appreciation  of  all  the  courtesy  and 
help  received  from  you  and  your  associates.  If  the  policies  out- 
lined as  our  ultimate  goal  and  the  program  we  are  to  work  for  at 
present  are  accepted  as  we  have  presented  them,  and  funds  given 
for  doing  the  work,  it  will  place  our  State  Librarj'^  in  the  first  rank 
and  enable  it  to  help  change  the  library  situation  throughout  the 
State. 

It  is  also  with  the  keenest  satisfaction  that  I  am  able  to  testify 
to  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  staff,  with  few  exceptions.  The 
loyalty  to  the  institution  and  the  work,  the  fine  spirit  of  service,  the 
meeting  cheerfully  of  hard  conditions  and  making  the  best  of  them, 
the  willingness  to  do  the  thing  needed  to  be  done,  the  results  shown 
are  in  large  measure  due  to  this.    They  would  not  have  been  possible 

Very  respectfully  submitted 

Anna  A.  MacDonald,  Director 
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DIGEST  OF  LAWS  ENACTED  BY  THE  1923 
LEGISLATURE 

HOUSE  BILLS 

House  Bill  No.  162.     Author,  Mr.  Marshall.     Act  No.  247. 

An  act  amending  Section  1708  of  the  School  Code  by  providing  that  tuition  for 
non-resident  high  school  pupils  shall  not  exceed  cost  of  tuition,  textbooks  and  sup- 
plies of  other  pupils,  unless  a  different  basis  of  cost  has  been  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  boards  of  school  directors. 

House  Bill  No.  372.     Author,  Mr.  Moffatt.     Act  No.  122. 

This  measure  amends  the  Act  of  1834  by  removing  the  exemption  of  females 
from  arrest  and  imprisonment  for  non-payment  of  taxes. 

House  Bill  No.  657.     Author,  Mr.  Evans.     Act  No.  94. 

This  act  amends  Section  2628  of  the  School  Code  by  changing  the  compensation 
of  Auditors  of  school  districts  of  the  fourth  class  to  $5.00  per  day. 

House  Bill  No.  712.     Author,  Mr.  Home.     Act  No.  206. 

This  act  prescribes  requirements  for  colleges  hereafter  incorporated. 

House  Bill  No.  715.     Author,  Mrs.  DeYoung.     Act  No.  131. 

An  act  amending  the  act  of  1915  providing  for  the  registration  of  births.  The 
change  made  by  this  amendment  requires  the  filing  of  certain  detailed  information 
with  the  State  Registrar  and  the  furnishing  to  a  parent  within  ten  days  after  the 
receipt  of  a  certificate  of  birth  of  a  living  child  a  notice  of  the  registry  containing 
the  name,  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child  together  with  the  given  name  of  the 
father  and  mother.  It  also  provides  that  this  notice  may  be  accepted  by  school 
authorities  as  evidence  of  a  child'.s  age  for  all  purposes  connected  with  employment 
or  attendance. 

House  Bill  No.  726.     Author,  Mr.  Williams.     Act  No.  108. 

An  act  amending  Section  2701  of  the  School  Code  by  providing  that  net  receipts 
and  proceeds  from  State  forest  reservations,  water  power  and  rights,  etc.,  shall  be- 
come part  of  the  State  School  Fund. 

House  Bill  No.  880.     Author,  Mr.  Goehring.     Act  No.  135. 

Amending  Section  207  of  the  School  Code  by  making  any  District  Superintend- 
ent, Assistant  Superintendent,  Supervisor,  teacher,  or  employee  eligible  to  the  of- 
fice of  school  director  in  a  district  other  than  the  one  in  which  he  is  employed. 
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House  Bill  No.  1086.     Author,  Mr.  O'Boyle.     Act  No.  244, 

An  act  requiring  Anthracite  coal  operators  to  sell  sufficient  coal  to  properly  heat 
school  buildings  located  in  the  municipality  in  which  the  coal  mining  operation  is 
conducted. 

House  Bill  No.  1226.     Author,  Mr.  Stevens.     Act  No.  320. 

This  act  requires  the  secretary  of  a  second,  third  or  fourth  class  school  district 
to  be  a  resident  of  the  district  during  the  term  of  service. 

House  Bill  No.  1229.     Author,  Mr.  Home.     Act  No.  213. 

Amends  the  Edmonds  Act  by  providing  that  school  districts  having  a  true  valua- 
tion of  $50,000  or  less  per  teacher  shall  be  allotted  75  per  cent  of  the  minimum 
salary  prescribed  by  law  for  elementary  teachers  ;  those  having  more  than  $50,000 
and  not  more  than  $100,000,  60  per  cent  of  the  minimum  salary  prescribed  by  law 
for  elementary  teachers.  It  also  provides  that  payments  are  due  and  payable  in 
fourth  class  districts  during  February  and  August ;  in  second  and  third  class  dis- 
tricts during  March  and  September ;  in  first  class  districts  during  April  and 
October. 

Hou.se  Bill  No.  1258.     Author,  Mr.  Haines.     Act  No.  214. 

Authorizes  school  boards  to  have  census  taken  and  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction to  issue  proclamation  declaring  district  to  be  of  the  class  to  which  it 
properly  belongs. 

House  Bill  No.  1297.     Author,  Mr.  Home.     Act  No.  132. 

Proh'bits  superintendents,  assistant  superintendents,  supervising  principals  and 
teachers  from  serving  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  as  officers  of  the  school 
board  by  which  they  are  employed. 

House  Bill  No.  1312.     Author,  George  Williams.     Act  No.  253. 

Amends  Sections  3702,  3703,  3704  and  3705  of  the  School  Code  by  providing 
that  reimburesement  for  the  transportation  of  pupils  from  one  school  to  another  for 
the  purpose  of  better  gradation,  classification,  or  other  reasons,  shall  be  made. 

SENATE  BILLS 

Senate  Bill  No.  129.     Author,  Mr.  Barr.     Act  No.  76. 

An  act  amending  Sections  540  and  541  of  the  School  Code  by  making  the  county 
valuation  the  basis  for  school  levy  in  third  and  fourth  class  districts.  In  third  class 
districts  where  school  and  city  territory  is  co-terminous,  the  city  assessment  shall 
be  used. 

Senate  Bill  No.  324.     Author,   Mr.  Barr.     Act  No.  118. 

An  act  amending  Section  2105  of  the  School  Code  by  authorizing  school  boards 
in  first,  second  and  third  class  districts  to  substitute  other  forms  of  teacher  train- 
ing or  improvement  in   lieu  of  teachers'  institutes. 

Senate  Bill   No.  439.     Author,   Mr.   Barr.     Act   No.   222. 

An  act  amending  Sections  1105  and  1134  of  the  School  Code  by  changing  the 
beginning  of  the  term  of  ('ounty  and  District  Superintendents  from  the  fi.rst  Mon- 
day in  May  to  the  first  Monday  in  July. 
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Senate  Bill  No.  502.     Author,  Mr.   Stevenson.     Act  No.  87. 

Prohibits  cities  of  the  third  class  from  locating  city  prisons  or  lockups  within 
500  feet  of  any  public  school  building. 

Senate  Bill  No.  509.     Author,  Mr.  Barr.     Act  No.  223. 

An  act  requiring  the  teaching  of  tlic  Constitution  of  the  United  States  in  public 
and  private  schools. 

Senate  Bill  No.  553.     Author,  Mr.  Lanius.     Act  No.  177. 

Provides  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  study  conditions  relative  to 
blind  persons  in  Pennsylvania. 

Senate  Bill  No.  554.     Author,  Mr.  Smith.     Act  No.  299. 

This  act  amends  Section  12  of  the  Act  or  1911,  by  providing  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  medical  licenses  in  certain  cases. 

Senate  Bill  No.  653.     Author,  Mr.  Barr.     Act  No.  349. 

This  act  amends  Section  1406  of  the  School  Code  by  providing  that  where  a 
school,  closed  because  the  average  attendance  was  ten  or  less,  has  been  reopened 
and  the  average  attendance  is  twelve  or  more  after  reopening,  such  a  school  shall  be 
considered  as  re-established.  It  further  provides  that  fourth  class  districts  may 
pay  the  board  and  lodgings  of  pupils  in  lieu  of  transportation. 

Senate  Bill  No.  657.     Author,  Mr.  Norton.     Act  No.  319. 

This  act  permits  school  districts  to  apply  to  Court  for  the  appointment  of  a 
police  officer  or  officers. 

Senate  Bill  No.  702.     Author,  Mr.  Joyce.     Act  No.  347. 

This  act  amends  the  retirement  act  by  extending  from  three  to  iive  years  the 
period  during  which  those  who  left  the  school  service  may  be  restored  to  retire- 
ment rights. 

Senate  Bill  No.  792.     Author,  Mr.  Mansfield.     Act  No.  362. 

This  act  amends  Section  906  of  the  School  Code  by  vesting  in  the  State  Council 
of  Education  the  sole  right  of  supervis'on  over  schools  and  institutions,  wholly  or 
partly  supported  by  the  State  which  are  not  supervised  by  public  school  authorities. 
These  include  schools  and  institutions  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Senate  Bill  No.  1148.     Author,  Mr.  Weaver.     Act  No.  366. 

This  act  amends  the  retirement  act  by  extending  to  employes  of  institutions  for 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  retirement  privileges  upon  payment  of  an  amount 
equal  to  deductions  from  July   1919. 

Senate  Bill  No.  1456.     Author,  Mr.  Mansfield.     Act  No.  378. 

This  act  amends  Sections  2603,  2620  and  2623  of  the  School  Code  by  providing 
for  the  auditing  of  accounts  of  school  districts  of  the  second  and  thii-d  class  by  the 
proper  citj',  borough  or  township  controller  or  auditors  therein. 

SUPPLEMENT 

TO 

DIGEST  OF  LAWS  ENACTED  BY   1923  LEGISLATURE 

Senate  Bill  No.  291.     Author,  Mr.  Joyce.     Act  No.   78. 

This  act  amends  the  Act  of  1907  by  providing  that  when  any  officer  or  employee 
of  a  school  district  is  required  to  furnish  a  bond  endorsed  by  a  surety  company, 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  school  district  to  pay  the  premium  on  such  bond. 

9o 
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Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

Harrisburg 

DIGEST  OF  LAWS  ENACTED  BY  THE  1925 
LEGISLATURE 

Eighty-four  Senate  Bills,  ninety-nine  House  Bills  and  three  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced in  the  interest  of  education  during  the  1925  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Of  the  one  hundred  sixteen  educational  measures  which  passed  both  Houses, 
seventy-nine  have  been  approved  by  the  Governor  and  are  now  part  of  the  law 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

A  digest  of  these  acts  has  been  made  for  the  information  of  educators  and  others, 
arranged  under  the  following  heads :  " 


Consolidated    Schools 


I. 

Adult  Education 

II. 

Appropriations 

III. 

Attendance 

IV. 

Certificates    and    Credentials;    Closed    Schools, 

and   Transportation    (See   Rural    Schools) 

V. 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 

VI. 

Edmonds  Act  and  Reimbursement 

VII. 

Handicapped  Children 

VIII. 

High  Schools 

IX. 

Institutes 

X. 

Retirement 

XL 

Rural  Schools 

XII. 

School  Buildings 

XIII. 

School  Districts  and  School  Directors 

XIV. 

Tuition 

XV. 

Vocational  Education 

I.     ADULT  EDUCATION 

Three  of  the  new  measures  enacted  are  in  the  interest  of  Adult 
Education. 

A.  Act  117  — H.  B.  670,  Bentley,  S.  B.  984.     Signed  April  7,  1925. 

This  act  amends  Article  XIX  of  the  School  Code  so  as  to  make  it 
harmonize  with  Act  266. 

B.  Act  266    — S.  B.  413,  Barr,  H.  B.  1657.     Signed  May  2,  1925. 

This  act  defines  extension  education  as  being  any  instruction 
provided  and  administered  by  any  board  of  school  directors  which 
is  organized  primarily  for  boys  and  girls  who  are  employed  and 
for  adults  whose  earlier  educational  opportunity  has  been  re- 
stricted,  excepting   continuation   and  other   vocational   classes. 
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It  provides  that 

1.  Upon  the  written  application  of  twenty  or  more  residents  above 
the  age  of  sixteen,  who  are  not  in  full-time  attendance  at  any 
public  or  private  day-school,  any  board  of  school  directors  shall 
provide  instruction  in  any  course  of  study  taught  in  the  day 
schools  of  such  district,  in  English  and  citizenship  for  im- 
migrants  and   native  illiterates,   and    in   citizenship   for  adults. 

2.  School  boards  shall  not  be  required  to  admit  to  such  classes 
any  resident  in  full-time  attendance  at  any  public  or  private 
day-school ;  attendance  at  such  classes  shall  not  be  accepted 
in  lieu  of  compulsory  part-time  attendance. 

3.  Any  school  board  may  exact  from  each  applicant  a  deposit  fee, 
not  to  exceed  five  dollars,  and  that  such  deposit  fee,  when 
exacted,  shall  be  returned  at  the  close  of  such  school  term  to 
each  pupil  who  has  attended  seventy-five  percent  or  more  of 
the   class   sessions   of   such   term. 

4  School  credit  shall  be  given  for  the  successful  completion  in 
extension  schools  of  courses  of  study  taught  in  the  day  schools 
of  such  district,  and  upon  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
requirements  for  graduation,  by  any  person,  such  person  shall 
be  awarded  the  regular  school  diploma. 

5.  Such  classes  shall  be  organized  at  any  time  not  in  conflict 
with  day-school  activities  as  requested  by  such  applicants  ex- 
cept when  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  school  directors  less 
than  twenty  of  the  applicants  are  fitted  to  pursue  with  reason- 
able profit  the  course  of  study  requested ;  such  classes  when 
organized  may  be  closed  when  the  average  daily  attendance 
for   one   month   falls   below   ten   pupils. 

C.     Act  293    — H.  B.  1632,  Edmonds,   S.  B.  1378.     Signed  May  6,  1925. 

This  act  amends  the  Edmonds  Act  by  establishing  for  extension 
school  teachers  a  minimum  salary  of  one  dollar  ($1.00)  per  hour, 
a  minimum  annual  increment  in  salary  of  twenty-five  cents  (25c) 
per  hour,  and  a  minimum  number  of  two  annual  increments.  It 
provides  further  that  extension  classes  be  included  in  the  reim- 
bursements to  school  districts  upon  the  minimum  salary,  accord- 
ing to  the  percentum  basis  stipulated  in  the  Edmonds  Act  for  re- 
imbursement of  the  several  classes  of  school  districts.  This 
reimbursement  begins  with   the  June   payment   of  1927. 

II.     APPROPRIATIONS 

The  General  Appropriation  Bill  provides  $58,637,194  for  the  public  schools  and 
related  agencies.  This  amount  represents  an  advance  of  $9,651,544  over  the 
current  biennium  appropriation  for  the  same  functions  and  is  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  tlie  State. 

A.     Act  328A— H.  B.  392,   IMcCaig,  S.   B.  1087.     Signed  May  14,  1925. 
The  amounts   appropriated  for  the  different  agencies   are  as  follows : 

Public  Schools   (Edmonds)    $41,910,000 

Public  Schools    (Miscellaneous  Itejns)    4,030,000 
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General  Salaries  and  Expenses 

(Administration)      873,584 

Education  of  Blind  and  Deaf  986,000 

Normal  Schools   5,250,000 

State   School   Employes'   Retirement  System    ....  5,587,610 


Total    Common    Schools    $58,637,194 

Universities    and    Colleges    $  4,869,530 

State  Owned  Institutions    623,500 

State  Aided  Institutions    286.000 

Boards  and  Commissions   452,800 

State   Librarj^   and    Museum    180,000 


GRAND  TOTAL    $65,049,044 

B.     Act  185    — H.  B.  1357,  Wheeler,  S.  B.  1208.     Signed  April  27,  1925. 

This  act  provides  for  the  distribution  to  school  districts  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  funds  received  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  sale  of  Pennsylvania  forest  lands. 

III.     ATTENDANCE 

The  following  three  measures  are  an  important  advance  in   the  interest  of 
school   attendance : 

A.  Act     95    — S.  B.  399,  Painter,  H.  B.  1223.     Signed  April  4,  1925. 

This  act  amends  section  1414  of  the  School  Code  by  restricting  the 
reduction  of  compulsory  attendance  to  children  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  in  fourth  class  districts.  It  increases  the  age  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  with  reference  to  the  70%  provision.  It  means 
that  in  fourth  class  districts  the  period  of  compulsory  attendance 
cannot  be  reduced  for  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

B.  Act  258    — S.  B.  657,   Weiugartuer,  H.  B.  1679.     Signed  May  1,  1925. 

This  measure  requires  institutions  and  homes,  where  dependent, 
neglected  or  other  children  are  kept,  to  send,  to  the  district 
claimed  as  residence,  a  blank  upon  which  such  residence  must  be 
acknowledged  or  disclaimed.  Failure  of  the  district  to  reply, 
within  thirty  days  after  two  blanks  are  forwarded,  shall  be  con- 
strued  as  acknowledgment  of  residence. 

C.  Act  340  — H.  B.  890,  Moffatt,   S.  B.  1106.     Signed  May  13,  1925. 

This  act  clarifies  and  harmonizes  conflicts  and  inconsistencies  in 
attendance  laws.  It  makes  the  following  changes  in  sections  1405 
and  1406  of  the  School  Code,  regarding  the  assignment  of  children. 

1.  Section  1405.  Requires  directors  to  assign  children  of  compulsory  school 
age  who  live  more  than  two  miles  by  public  highway  from  their 
own  school  to  a  school  in  another  district,  provided : 
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(a)  Free    transportation    is   not   furnished   to   their   own   school. 

(b)  The    school    in    the   other   district    is    within    two    miles   by 
public   highway. 

(c)  The  consent  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  other  district 
is   not   refused. 

This  provision  includes  also  in  like  manner  assignment  to  high 
schools  in  the  case  of  pupils  under  sixteen  years  of  age  who  are 
qualified   to  be  enrolled  in  such  high   schools. 

2.     Section   1406.     Permits  children  to  attend   schools  in   other  districts  upon 
cause  being  shown. 

IV.     CERTIFICATES  AND  CREDENTIALS 

Act     88    — S.  B.  402,  Betts,  U.  B.  1085.     Signed  Aril  2,  1925. 

This  act  makes  it  a  misdemeanor  piiuishable  by  fine  or  imprison- 
ment for  any  person  to  submit  fraudulent  credentials  or  to  at- 
tempt to  secure  credit  fraudulently  or  to  assist  anyone  in  secur- 
ing fraudulent  credit  from  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
This  applies  to  the  misrepresentation  of  qualifications  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  or  any  professional  examining 
Board  within  that  Department  or  attempting  to  obtain  credit 
fraudulently  through  examinations  conducted  by  the  Department 
or  any  of  the  Examining  Boards  associated  therewith. 

V.     DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 

A.  Act     77    — H.  B.  449,  Bentley,  S.  B.  418.     Signed  April  1,  1925. 

This  act  authorizes  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  fix, 
annually,  the  fees  to  be  charged  by  the  several  professional  ex- 
amining boards  within  the  Department.  The  act  becomes  effective 
for  tlie  fiscal  year  beginning  June  1,  1925. 

B.  Act     78    — H.  B.  450,  Bentley,  S.  B.  419.     Signed  April  1,  1925. 

» 

This  act  requires  professional  examining  boards  within  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  to  pay  into  the  State  Treasury 
any  balance  of  moneys  accrued  from  fees,  fines  and  other  income. 
It  also  requires  such  boards  to  pay  henceforth  into  the  General 
Fund  of  the  State  Treasury  all  fees,  fines  and  other  income  re- 
ceived.    The  act  becomes  effective  June  1,  1925. 

C.  Act     87    — S.  B.  400,  Painter,  H.  B,  1084.     Signed  April  2,  1925. 

This  act  authorizes  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  fix 
and  collect  reasonable  fees  for  certain  ser%ices  rendered  to  outside 
agencies  : 

1.  The  Administration  Bureau,  in  the  distribution  of  printed  ma- 
terial, etc.,  issued  by  the  Department. 
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2.  Pre-professional  Bureau,  for  the  holding  of  examinations  for 
pre-professional  certification,  etc. 

3.  State  Library  and  Museum  in  the  distribution  of  lantern  slides 
and  films ;  and  in  furnishing  certified  copies,  or  photographic 
or  photostat  copies  of  material,  etc. 

D.     Act     88    — S.  B.  402,  Betts,  H.  B.  1085.     Signed  April  2,  1925. 

Provides    penalty    for    fraudulent    procedure    in    obtaining    creden- 
tials, as  indicated  above. 


VI.     EDMONDS  ACT 

TEACHER  AND  CLOSED  SCHOOL  REIMBURSEMENTS 

Several  of  tht   new  measures  bring  all  reimbursements  for   teachers   and   closed 
schools  under  the  Edmonds  Act.      (Section  1210  of  the  School  Code.) 

A.  Act  369    — H.  B.  869,  Edmonds.   S.  B.  1059.     Signed  May  13,  1925 

This  act  provides  reimbursement  for  teachers  added  and  schools 
closed,  as  reported  on  November  1  in  odd  numbered  years.  Pay- 
ment for  these  is  to  be  included  in  the  first  quarterly  warrant 
sent  to  school  districts  following  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature. 
This  act  also  includes  reimbursement  for  high  school  teachers  in 
fourth  class  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  $130  per  month  minimum. 

B.  Act  262    — H.  B.  1114,   Williams,  S.  B.  1110.     Signed  May  2,  1925. 

Tliis  law  validates  payment  for  schools  closed  under  the  act  of  1901. 

C.  Act  225    — H.  B.  1130,  Gelnett,  S.  B.  1172.     Signed  May  2,  1925. 

This  act  amends  clause  nineteen  of  section  1210  of  the  School 
Code  by  pro%-iding  that  in  the  computation  of  the  valuation  per 
teacher  in  fourth  class  districts,  the  number  of  teachers  shall 
include  one  for  every  teacher  in  any  building  closed  and  not 
reopened  since  June  1,  1923. 

VII.     HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 

Seven  bills  that  ^ill  promote  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  were   enacted   into   the  following  laws : 

A.     Act     46  — S.   B.  311,   Lanius,   H.   B.  951.     Signed  March  26,  1925. 

This  act  amends  section  1413  of  the  School  Code  by  placing  re- 
imbursement for  teachers  of  special  classes  under  the  Edmonds 
Act.  It  also  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  pupils 
in  schools  for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind  in  the  proportion  of 
three-fourths  by  the  State  and  one-fourth  by  the  school  district. 
Responsibility  for  enrolling  these  children  is  placed  on  the  school 
district  and   recognition  is  given  to   mental   clinics. 
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B.  Act     47    — S.  B.  312,  Lanius,  H.  B.  952.     Sigued  March  26.  1925. 

Provides  for  the  payment  of  the  necessary  expenses  of  deaf  and 
blind  students  in  higher  institutions 

C.  Act     48    — S.  B.  313,  Lanius,  H.  B.  953.     Signed  March  26,  1925. 

Authorizes  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  to  determine  the 
length  of  time  deaf  and  blind  pupils  may  be  educated  in  whole  or 
in   part  by  the  State 

D.  Act     49    — S.  B.  314,  Lanius,  H.  B.  954.     Signed  March  26,  1925. 

Heretofore,  it  has  been  possible  for  blind,  crippled  or  deaf  children 
to  be  kept  at  home  by  well  meaning  but  misguided  parents.  Act 
49  amends  section  1414  of  the  School  Code  by  requiring  parents 
to  send  such  children  to  approved  residential  schools,  unless  proper 
home  instruction   is  provided. 

E.  Act     50    — S.  B.  442,  Lanius,  H.  B.  1104.     Signed  March  26,  1925. 

Amends  the  Edmonds  Act  by  providing  an  additional  payment 
per  special  class  as  follows  :  To  districts  of  the  first  class  twenty- 
five  percentum  (25%)  and  to  other  districts  thirty  percentum 
(30%)  of  the  minimum  salary  respectively  prescribed  for  ele- 
mentary teachers  in  such  respective  districts.  These  include 
classes  for  mentally  handicapped,  impaired  vision,  deaf  or  partially 
deaf,  speech  correction,  exceptionally  gifted,  nutrition,  etc. 

F.  Act  412    — S.  B.  659,  Lanius,  H.  B.  1510.     Signed  May  14,  1925. 

This  act  creates  a  State  Council  for  the  Blind  and  makes  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  a  member 

The   following   measure   affects   dependent   children : 

G.  Act  226    — H.  B.  1134,  Himes,  S.  B.  1173.     Signed  April  30,  1925. 

Grants  equal  school  privileges  to  dependent  children  who  reside 
with  relatives  or  friends  and  are  supported  gratis. 


VIII.     HIGH  SCHOOLS 

A.     Act  120  — S.   B.  393,   Steele,   H.   B.  1103.      Signed   April   7,   1925. 
1.    This  law  makes  the  following  provisions : 

a.  The  types  of  secondary  schools  shall  be  six  year,  four  year, 
three  year,  two  year  and  junior  high  school. 

b.  All  high  schools  are  required  to  have   (a)   a  school  year  of 
at  least  180  days,     (b)  properly  qualified  teachers. 

c.  All  high  schools  must  conform  to  the  regulations  established 
by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
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d.  Approval  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  of 
the  County  Superintendent  is  required  previous  to  the 
establishment  of  a  new  high  school ;  or  the  addition  of  a 
year  of  work  to  the  program  of  a  high  school  already  in 
operation,  in  a  fourth  class  school  district. 

2.    The  minimum  requirements  for  the  various  types  of  high  schools 
under  the  new  classification  are : 

a.  For  a  Six-Year  High  School. 

Six  properly  qualified  teachers  except  in  isolated  communi- 
ties where  a  minimum  of  five  properly  qualified  teachers 
may   be   approved. 

At  least  180  school  days  in  the  year. 
Adequate   building,    supplies,    and   equipment. 
A  program  of  studies  for  years  7  to  12  inclusive,  that  have 
been  approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
The  administration  of  7th,  8th,  and  9th  years  as  a  Junior 
High  School  and  of  10th,  11th,  and  12th  years  as  a  Senior 
High   School. 

b.  For  a  Four-Year  High  School. 

At  least  three   properly  qualified   teachers. 
At  least  180  school  days  in  each  year. 
Adequate   building,    supplies,    and   equipment. 
A  plan  of  organization  and  a  program  of  studies  for  years 
9  to  12  inclusive  that  have  been  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

c.  For  a  Three-Year  High  School. 

At  least  two  properly   qualified  high  school  teachers. 
At  least  180  school  days  in  each  year. 
Adequate   building,    supplies,    and   equipment. 
A  plan  of  organization  and  a  program  of  studies  for  years 
9  to  11  inclusive  that  have  been  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

d.  For  a  Two-Year  High   School. 

One  properly  qualified  teacher. 

At  least  ISO  school  days  in   each   year. 

Adequate   building,    supplies,    and    equipment. 

A  plan  of  organization  and  a  program  of  studies  for  years 

9  and  10  that  have  been  approved  by  the  Department  of 

Public   Instruction. 

e.  For  a  Junior  High  School. 

Four  properly  qualified  teachers  except  in  rural  communities 
where  a  minimum  of  three  teachers  or  two  teachers  in  a 
Junior  High  School  may  be  approved. 
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At  least  180  school  days  in  each   year. 

Adequate  b.uilding,  supplies,  and  equipment. 

A  plan  of  organization  and  a  program  of  studies  for  years 

7  to  9  inclusive  or  for  years  7  to   10  inclusive  that  have 

been  approved  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Other  high  school  measures  are : 

B.  Act  287A— S.  B.  108,  Buckman,   H.  B.   1418.      Signed   May  6,  1925. 

This  act  provides  for  the  distribution  of  the  History  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  Division  in  the  World  War,  to  high  schools. 

C.  Act  369    — H.  B.  869,  Edmonds,  S.  B.  1059.     Signed  May  13,  1925. 

This  act  provides  for  reimbursement  of  high  school  teachers  in 
fourth  class  districts  on  the  high  school  minimum  salary  basis, 
$130  per  month. 

IX.     INSTITUTES 

Act  255    — S.  B.  581,  Miller,  H.  B.  1507.     Signed  May  1,  1925. 

This  amends  section  2108  of  the  School  Code  by  authorizing  school 
boards  to  pay  $4.00  per  day  only  to  teachers  who  attend  the 
institute  held  under  the  authority  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools. 

X.     STATE  SCHOOL  EMPLOYES'  RETIREMENT 

Six  acts  were  passed  in  the  interest  of  the  School  Employes'  retirement  law. 

A.     Act     55    — S.  B.  200,  Barr,  H.  B.  944.     Signed  March  30,  1925. 

This  bill  provides  that  any  person  sixty-two  years  of  age  or  older 
who  was  a  class-roem  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania 
for  at  least  twenty  years  and  who  separated  from  school  ser\'ice 
for  any  reason  prior  to  the  first  day  of  July  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  nineteen  or  any  person  who  was  a  class-room  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  for  at  least  fifteen  years 
and  who  separated  from  school  service  because  of  physical  or 
mental  disability  prior  to  the  first  day  of  July  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  nineteen  and  who  still  is  unable  to  teach  because  of 
such  disability  shall  receive  a  State  annuity  equal  to  one  eightieth 
of  his  or  her  final  salary  for  each  year  of  school  service.  Provided 
that  any  teacher  who  is  entitled  to  receive  a  State  annuity  here- 
under and  who  is  receiving  a  retirement  allowance  under  the  pro- 
visions of  a  local  teachers  retirement  system  shall  receive  from  the 
"Former  Teacher  Fund"  only  the  difference  between  the  annuity 
to  which  such  teacher  would  othei-wise  be  entitled  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment  and  the  annual  amount  received  by  such 
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teacher   from   such  local  teachers'   retirement  system, 
such   local   teachers'    retirement   system. 

B.  Act  284A— H.  P.  1394,  Bentley,  S.  B.  1362     Signed  April  28,  1925 

This  bill  provides  an  appropriation  of  $75,000  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  needed  to  finance  Senate  Bill  200. 

C.  Act  119    — S.  B.  363,  Barr,  H.  B.  1407.     Signed  April  7,  1925. 

Provisions  of  this   act  are : 

1.  Members  of  this  system  have  not  been  permitted  to  contribute 
on  salary  in  excess  of  $2,000  and  annuities  were  based  on  the 
salary  on  which  contributions  were  made.  This  act  permits 
contributions  to  be  made  on  the  entire  amount  of  salary  re- 
ceived and  annuities  based  on  the  same  thus  removing  the 
$2,000  limit. 

2.  To  prevent  penalization  for  having  served  one's  country,  this 
act  provides  that  years  spent  in  military  service  in  the  World 
War,  shall  be  credited  in  computing  an  annuity. 


3.  In  our  present  retirement  law,  years  between  62  and  70  are 
not  counted  in  computing  an  annuity.  This  act  provides  that 
credit  be  given  for  these  years.  It  further  provides  that,  except 
in  cases  of  disabilitj',  no  person  shall  be  required  to  make  up 
payments  for  the  years  1919  to  1925  inclusive.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  this  provision  shall  be  extended  to  all  persons  on 
the  retired  list  of  Pennsylvania  public  school  employes  at  the 
time  that  this  bill  becomes  a  law. 

D.     Act  207    — S.  B.  591,  Barr,  H.  P.  1562.     Signed  April  27,  1925. 

The  intent  of  this  amendment  is  to  restore  credit  for  years  of 
service  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania,  that  has  been  for- 
feited by  longer  intervals  of  separation  than  those  recognized  by  the 
original  act.  Also  to  provide  for  a  reduction  of  rates  of  contribu- 
tion by  State  and  local  districts. 

Provisions : 

1.  Full  credit  for  each  year  of  service  in  the  public  schools  of 
Pennsylvania,  shall  be  given  to  each  employe  who  separated 
from  service  prior  to  July  1,  1925  and  who  subsequently  re- 
turned and  shall  return  prior  to  July  1,  1926,  provided — 

(a)  He  or  she  shall  have  rendered  not  less  than  20  years 
service  in  the  public  schools  of  Pennsylvania  prior  to 
retirement. 

(b)  He  or  she  shall  have  restored  to  the  annuity  sa\ings 
fund,  his  or  her  accumulated  deductions  as  they  were  at 
the  time  of  separation. 
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2.  Each  employe  who  separates  from  service  after  July  1,  1925, 
and  who  returns  to  service  after  an  interval  longer  than  five 
years,  shall  receive  credit  for  each  year  of  public  sciiool  service, 
provided  he  or  she  fulfills  conditions  named  in  paragraphs  (a) 
and    (b). 

In   addition  thereto — 

((-•)  Shall  have  left  with  the  retirement  board  at  least  twenty 
percentum  of  his  or  her  accumulated  deductions  at  the 
time  of   separation. 

(d)      Shall  return  to  service  prior  to  the  age  of  59  years 

3.  In  no  case  shall  an  employe  so  separated  and  later  returned  to 
school  service  as  provided  in  this  amendment,  be  eligible  to  a 
disability  annuity  until  at  least  tliree  years  of  service  ishall 
have  been   rendered   subsequent   to   this   return. 

4.  Restoration  of  accumulated  deductions  may  be  made  in  a  lump 
sum,  or  by  any  actuarial  ('(juivalent  approved  by  ;the  retirement 
board. 

5.  Provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  applicable,  beginning  July  1, 
1925,  to  all  who  are  on  the  retired  list  of  school  employes  at 
the  time  this  bill  becomes  a  law. 

6.  Beginning  July  1925,  the  Commonwealth  shall  pay  semi-an- 
nually into  State  Annuity  Reserve  Fund  Number  Two,  an 
amount  equal  to  two  percentum  (2%)  of  the  total  compensa- 
tion paid  to  all  contributors  for  service  during  the  preceding 
school  year. 

E.  Act  106    — S.  B.  408,  Woodward,  H.  B.  1370.     Signed  April  6,  1025 

This  bill  amends  the  State  Employes'  Retirement  Law  to  permit 
employes  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  who  are  not 
members  of  the  State  School  Employes'  Retirement  System  and 
those  who  are  members  of  that  system  and  may  withdraw,  to  be- 
come members  of  the  State  Employes'  Retirement  System.  It  fur- 
ther provides  that  no  one  so  becoming  a  member  of  the  State  Em- 
ployes' Retirement  System  lose  credit  as  a  State  employe  because 
of  such  service  rendered  while  a  member  of  the  Public  School  Re- 
tirement System.  The  term  "State  Employe"  is  further  defined  as 
to  include  those  employed  at  a  fixed  amount  or  monthly  compen- 
sation when  the  Legislature  is  not  in  session  but  who  during  legis- 
lative session,  receive  salary  on  a  per  diem  basis  or  a  fixed  salary 
for  legislative  session. 

F.  Act  109    — S.  B.  444,  Woodward,  H.  B.  1369.     Signed  April  6,  1925. 

This  bill  amends  the  School  Employes'  Retirement  Law  by  per- 
mitting employes  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  who 
are  entitled  to  membership  in  the  retirement  system,  to  withdraw 
from  the  system  and  receive  the  amount  of  their  contributions  to 
the   system,    by   so   electing   in    writing   filed   with    the   retirement 
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board  prior  to  July  1,  1925.  After  July  1,  1925,  new  employes  in 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  members  of  said 
system  unless  they  elect  otherwise  in  writing  filed  with  the  retire- 
ment board  within  one  year  after  beginning  their  employment. 


XI.     RURAL  SCHOOLS 

Several  of  the  acts  passed  harmonize  conflicts  and  inconsistencies  in  the  laws  as 
they  apply  to  attendance,  transportation,  closed  schools,  consolidated  schools  and 
reimbursement. 

A,     Act  340   — H.  B.  890,  Moffatt,  S.  B.  1106.     Signed  May  13,  1925. 

This  act  changes  the  following  sections  of  the  School  Code : 

1.  Section  1405.     (See  Attendance.) 

2.  Section  1106. 

a.  Permits  children  1o  attend  schools  in  other  districts,  upon 
cause  being  shown. 

b.  Requires  the  directors  of  a  township  which  is  a  district  of  the 
third  class  to  close  a  school  whose  average  term  attendance  is 
ten  or  less  than  ten,  the  same  as  is  now  required  in  fourth 
class  districts. 

c.  Limits  the  reestablishing  of  a  school  which  has  an  average 
term  attendance  of  ten  or  less  to  those  closed  schools  re-opened 
upon  an  order  of  the  State  Council  of  Education. 

d.  Grants  the  same  transportation  privileges  to  children  who 
come  into  a  closed-school  territory  as  those  who  lived  there  at 
the  time  the  school  was  closed,  providing  the  school  was  closed 
since  May  18,  1911. 

e.  Grants  transportation  privileges  to  children  : 

(a)  Wlio  reside  in  a  district  all  of  whose  schools  have  been 
closed. 

(b)  Who  are  assigned  to  the  training  school  of  a  State  Normal 
School. 

f.  State's  share  of  transportation  cost  to  be  paid  in  the  same 
ratio  as  teachers  in  fourth  class  districts. 

g.  The  maximum  limit  per  district  in  districts  receiving  75  per 
cent  or  60  per  cent  is  $4,000  per  year ;  districts  receiving  50 
per  cent  are  limited  to  $3,000  per  'year. 

h.  An  annual  depreciation  of  15  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  public 
owned  vehicles  is  paid  by  the  State,  to  a  maximum  of  $100  per 
annum  for  each  vehicle. 

i.  Specifies  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  each  year  as  the 
time  for  filing  claims  for  transportation,  and  September  as 
the  time  of  payment. 
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3.  Section  1408. 

a.  Applies  walking  distance  to  all  public  aided  school  transporta- 
tion. 

b.  Fixes  the  point  of  measurement  of  distance  at  the  nearest 
point  where  the  said  highway  touches  the  school  grounds,  in- 
stead of  school  building  :ir.  now  provided  in  the  law. 

4.  Section  1418. 

a.  Provides  State-aid  for  transportation  furnished  children  who 
live  two  miles  or  more  from  their  own  school. 

B.  Act  341    — H.  B.  893,  Moffatt,  S.  B.  1107.     Signed  May  13,  1925. 

This  act  amends  section  3702  of  the  School  Code  by  setting  up 
new  definitions  for  consolidated  schools.  It  also  adapts  the  re- 
mainder of  3702  to  these  definitions. 

1.  A  consolidated  school  is  a  school  formed  by  uniting  two  or 
more  public  elementary  schools  or  two  or  more  public  elemen- 
tary schools  with  the  grades  of  oither  public  schools  which  prior 
to  such  union  were  maintained  in  separate  buildings  and  after 
such  union  are  maintained  in  one  school  organization  taught 
by  two  or  more  teachers. 

2.  A  consolidated  elementary  school  is  a  consolidated  school  made 
up  of  grades  one  to  eight  only. 

3.  A  consolidated  junior  high  school  is  a  consolidated  school  as 
defined  in  item  1,  and  having  an  approved  junior  high  school 
constituted  of  grades  seven  to  nine  inclusive,  or  seven  to  ten 
inclusive. 

4.  A   joint   consolidated   school   is   a   consolidated   school   organiza- 

tion maintained   and   controlled   by  the   joint  action  of   two  or 
more  school  districts. 

5.  Provides  for  ratio  of  payment,  time  of  filing  claims,  and  time 
of  payment,  the  same  as  in  Act  No.  340. 

C.  Act  225    — H.  B.  1130,   Gclnett,   S.  B.  1172.     Signed  May  2,  1925. 

This  act  allows  preferential  classifications  for  valuation  per 
teacher  in  fourth  class  districts.      (See  Edmonds  Act.) 

XII.     SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 

A.     Act  251    — S.  B.  401,  Betts,  H.  B.  1538.     Signed  May  1,  1925. 

This  measure  amends  sections  623  and  624  of  the  School  Code  by 

requiring  that : 

1.  All  doors  nf  entrances  into  any  building  used  for  public  school 
purposes  in  this  Commonwealth  shall  be  made  to  open  outward 
and  the  board  of  school  directors  of  every  district  in  this  Com- 
monwealth shall  before  the  opening  of  the  school  term  next 
following  the  approval  of  this  amendment  change  the  entrance 
doors  of  every  such  school  building  so  that  they  shall  all  open 
outward. 
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2.  In  all  school  buildings  hereafter  erected  or  buildings  leased  or 
used  for  school  purposes  all  entrances  and  exit  doors  as  well 
as  all  doors  leading  to  or  from  all  regular  special  or  general 
rooms  shall  open  outward. 

B.     Act  330    — H.  B.  1032,  Ludlow,  S.  B.  1295.     Signed  May  12,  1925. 

This  act  permits,  in  buildings  of  fire  proof  or  slow  burning  con- 
struction, the  use  of  gymnasiums,  for  auditorium  and  general  as- 
sembly purposes. 

The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industry  have  provided  for  the  special  arrangement 
and  adjustment  of  the  seating  to  comply  with  the  law. 

XIII.     SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS 

Measures  affecting  school   districts  and  school  directors  are  as   follows : 

A.  Act       3    — S.  B.  133,  Barr,  II.  B.  580.     Signed  March  2,  1925. 

Requires  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  send  a  copy 
of  each  new  edition  of  the  School  Code  to  every  school  director  in 
the  State. 

B.  Act  169  — S.  B.  470,   Buckman,  H.  B.   1108.     Signed  April  27,  1925. 

Authorizes  school  boards  to  make  contracts  for  insurance  with  mu- 
tual  fire   insurance   companies. 

C.  Act  105    — S.  B.  492,  Baldwin,  H.  B.  1253.     Signed  April  27,  1925. 

Authorizes  school  districts  to  acquire  abandoned  cemeteries  for 
school  purposes. 

D.  Act  247    — H.  B.  1367,  Gilchrist,  S.  B.  1265.     Signed  April  30,  1925. 

Permits  school  boards  to  assign  children  living  one  and  one-half 
miles  from  an  elementary  school,  or  three  miles  from  a  high  school, 
to  schools  located  in  other  states  and  to  pay  their  tuition.  It  also 
authorizes  boards  to  admit  pupils  living  in  another  State  adjacent 
to  the  school  district  and  to  receive  tuition  from  them. 

E.  Act  228    — S.  B.  524,  Griswold,  H.  B.  1255.     Signed  April  30,  1925. 

Authorizes  second  class  school  districts  to  employ  certified  public 
accountants,  when  the  annual  expenditures,  exclusive  of  the  sale 
of  bonds,  exceeds  $500,000. 

F.  Act  201    — H.  B.  958,  Bush,  S.  B.  991.     Signed  April  27,  1925. 

Authorizes  school  districts  to  acquire  school  sites,  playgrounds  and 
buildings  in  another  district. 

G.  Act  292    — H.  B.  1470,   McKim,   S.  B.  1311.     Signed  May  6,   1925. 

Makes  it  the  duty  of  school  districts  to  require  contractors  to  fur- 
nish bond  for  the  payment  of  all  labor  and  material  used  in  im- 
provements,  alterations,  repairs  or  erection  of  building. 

II.     Act  101    — H.  B.  563,  Stark,  S.  B.  575.     Signed  April  4,  1925. 

Extends  time  for  the  collection  of  taxes  for  which  collectors  have 
become  personally  liable,  two  years  from  the  passage  of  this  act- 
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I.     Act  256    — S.  B.  S6,  Griswold,  U.  B.  1291.     Signed  May  1,  1925. 

This   act  amends   section   561  of  the   School   Code  by   making   the 
following  provisions  for  school  districts  of  the  second  class : 

1.  A  rebate  of  one  per  cent  shall  be  allowed  on  all  taxes  paid 
before  August  1. 

2.  A  penalty  of  five  per  cent  shall  be  added  on  all  taxes  not  paid 
before  October  1. 

3.  On  the  first  day  of  January  following  and  on  the  first  day  of 
each  succeeding  month  thereafter,  during  which  taxes  remain 
unpaid,  an  additional  penalty  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  shall 
be  added. 

J.     The  following  acts  are  remedial   measures  and   validate  certain   proceedings, 
elections,  indebtedness,  obligations  and  bonds  : 

1.  Act  100  — S.  B.       54,  Culbertson,  H.  B.  574.  Signed  March     5,  1925. 

2.  Act     11  — S.  B.     109,  Buckman,  H.  B.  578.  Signed  March     5,  1925. 

3.  Act     28  — S.  B.       94,  Eyre,  H.  B.  575.  Signed  March  19,  1925. 

4.  Act     41  — H.  B.     210,  Craig,  S.  B.  365.  Signed  March  21,  1925. 

5.  Act  269  — S.  B.  1022,  Hoffman.  U.  B.  1713.  Signed  May        2,  1925. 

6.  Act  306  — H.  B.     659,  Holmes,  S.  B.  1164.  Signed  May      12,  1925. 

7.  Act  308  — H.  B.  1520,  Turner,  S.  B.  1316.  Signed  May      12,  1925. 

8.  Act  311  — H.  B.  1382,  Diehm,   S.  B.   1350.  Signed  May      13,  1925. 

9.  Act  383  — S.    B.  1240,  Joyce,  H.  B.  1776.  Signed  May      14,  1925. 


XIV.     TUITION 

A.     Act  257  —  S.  B.  656,   Weingartuer,  II.  B.  1565.     Signed  May  1,  1925. 

1.  This  bill  amends,  in  general,  any  parts  of  articles  fourteen  and 
seventeen  which  are  inconsistent  therewith ;  and  specifically.  Sec- 
tion 1708.  It  defines  tuition  or  cost  of  tuition  for  both  elementary 
and  high  schools  and  establishes  a  definite  and  invariable  basis 
upon  which  tuition  shall  be  determined. 
It  provides   that, 

(a)  Upon  the  admission  of  non-resident  pupils,  an  itemized  state- 
ment showing  the  per  capita  cost  be  sent  to  the  non-resident 
district  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  pupils  attending  from 
that  district. 

(b)  The  cost  of  tuition  shall  be  paid  monthly;  shall  be  computed 
upon  the  cost  of  tuition  for  the  previous  school  term  and 
upon  the  basis  of  the  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
entire  year. 

(c)  The  district's  share  of  the  appropriation  last  received  shall 
be  first  deducted  in  determining  the  per  capita  charge. 
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2.  The  cost  of  tuition  shall  include  the  following  items  and  no  others : 

(a)  Instruction  including  salaries  of  members  of  the  teaching 
and  supervisory  staff  and  attendance  of  teachers  at  institutes. 

(b)  Text-books  and  school  supplies. 

(c)  Fuel,   light,  water  and  janitor  service. 

(d)  Ten  percentum    (10%)   of  the  total  cost  of  the  above  items. 

(See  item  5  following). 

3.  Tho  following  statements  will  assist  districts  in   carrying  out  the 

provisions  of  this  amendment : 

(a)  The  preamble  of  Bill  656,  now  a  law,  reads,  " and 

repealing  all  laws,  general,  special  or  local  or  any  parts 
thereof  that  are  or  may  be  inconsistent  therewith."  This 
law  establishes  the  only  legal  basis  for  the  determination  of 
tuition. 

(b)  Item  one  includes  teachers"  salaries,  the  cost  of  attendance 
at  institute,  the  district's  share  in  the  teachers'  retirement 
fund,  and  such  portion  of  the  superintendent's  or  super- 
%isor's  time  or  the  time  of  any  employe  certified  as  is  pro- 
\-ided  in  Section  1210  of  the  School  Code,  as  is  devoted  to 
school  work. 

(c)  School  supplies,  as  herein  used,  include  pencils,  pens,  ink, 
crayon,  tablets,  and  things  which  perish  with  the  using. 

(d)  The  district  shall  deduct  the  August  and  February  payments 
of  its  share  of  the  State  appropriation  received  for  teachers' 
salaries  for  the  school  year  previous  to  the  school  year  for 
which    tuition   is   charged. 

(e)  The  application  of  the  additional  ten  percentum  (10%)  of 
the  total  cost  is  illustrated  by  the  following  type  case : 

Instruction 

Salaries    (high    school)     $18,500 

Institute    Attendance,    260 

State  Retirement  Board,   500 

Textbooks,     600 

Supplies,   600 

Operation 

Janitor  service,    1,700 

Fuel 1,200 

Water  and  light 500 

Total $23,860 

Add    10%,    2,386 

26,246 
Deduct    State    Appropriation 7,000 

Net    Cost,     $19,246 

Average   daily  attendance  in  high  school,    270 

Net     Cost     divided     by      average     daily      attendance 

(tuition   cost) ,    71.28 
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XV.     VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Two  measures   were  pas-si'd   in    tlic   iiilri-cst.  of   Xccatioiiiil    I-Miication. 

A.     Act  250  —  S.  15.  ?,[)!,   (Jris^vc.ld.    II.    I'..   140S.     Siii.ied   May    1,   192;!. 

Harmonizes  the  IDIH  Vocational  Education  legislation,  the  19ir» 
Continuation  School  Act,  the  acceptance  of  the  1917  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  and  (lie  1921  Edmonds  Act.  It  removes  the  $10,000 
maximum  State  and  Federal  Aid  to  any  one  district  and  pro- 
vides for  the  distribution  of  moneys  in  aid  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion   on   the    \aluatiuii    per    tcacii<n'   basi.s. 

r..     Act  254  —  S.   B.   525,   (Jriswold,    H.   P..   125'.).      Sif;ned   May   1.   1925. 

Permits  the  use  of  Federal  and  State  Vocational  Fund.s.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Kdiududs  I'^uuds.  for  ai)i)ro\ed  N'ocatinnal  Education 
classes. 

GENERAL    SUMMARY    STATISTICAL 
STATEMENT,  1524-1925 

Population   of   State,    1925    (Esfiinatcd  ) 9.247.4 IK 

School  disti'icts  in  the  State 

First    class,     2 

Second    class,     IS 

Third   class,    219 

Fourth    class,     2..S  (5 

Total i:,5S4 

School   superintendents  in   the   State 

First  class 2 

Associates  and  assistants,    17 

Second    class,     18 

Associates  and  as.sistants,    H 

Third    class,    127 

Associates  and  assistants,   1 

County,     0(! 

Assistant    county 92 

Total,     326 

School    buildings,    13,767 

One  room  buildings 8,622 

Assessed   valuation .$8,374,773,632 

Bonded    indebtedness 174.442.722 

Value    of    school    propert.v,    including    grounds,    buildings    and 

equipment,    384,188,245 

Average  length  of  school  term  in  days. 

First   class    districts 194 

Second    class    districts 189 

Third  class   districts,    183 

Fourth  class  districts, 165 

Total,     167 
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Census  of  children  between  6  and  16,    1,892,077 

Pupils  enrolled,  grades  1  to  8 1.715,802 

Pupils  enrolled,  grades  9  to  12,   263,606 

Total  school  enrollment,    1,979,408 

Xet  enrollment,  grades  1  to  8, 1,578,947 

Net  enrollment,  grades  9  to  12,   251,801 

Total  net  enrollment,    1,830,748 

Average  daily   attendance,    1,539,454 

Aggregate    days    attended,    277,686,540 

Pupils  enrolled  in  evening  schools 80,798 

Pupils   enrolled  in   private  schools,    19,211 

Pupils   enrolled   in   parochial   schools 187,880 

Kindergarten   teachers,    512 

Elementary   teachers,    41,730 

High    school    teachers,     . 10,073 

Supervising   officials,    l.oSl 

Total, 53.606 

Number   of   male   teachers,    10.553 

Number  of  female  teachers,   43,143 


Median  annual  salary 

First  class   districts $2,043.32 

Second   class   districts,    1.621.85 

Third  class  district.s,    1,443.42 

Fourth   class   districts,    955.33 

Total $1,342(1:5 

Receipts 

Balance  on   hand   July   1924 $  26,085.367 

From  loans  and  bonds,   37,243,788 

Taxes, 114,195,360 

Tuition,     5,907,075 

State   appropriation,    19,699,856 

Other    sources,     4,615^946 

Total,     $205,747,392 

Expenditures 

General   control,    $  6,401.454 

Instruction,    86,528.090 

Operation,     10.908,466 

Maintenance,      5,720,381 

Auxiliary  agencies,   3,478,886 

Fixed    charges,    4,505,829 

Capital    outlay,     38,457,950 

Debt    service 22,021,776 

Total,    §178,083,741 

Average  mills  school  tax  levied. 

First  class  districts,    lOJ 

Second   class   districts,    15 

Third    class    districts,     22 

Fourth   class   districts 18 

Average,    —  1^^ 
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Average  per  capita  tax 

First  class  districts,   $    — 

Second  class   districts,    -.81 

Third  class  districts,   3.30 

Fourth    class  districts 3.12 

Avoragp,     !?3.14 

High  schools 

Four  year  high  schools,    530 

Three   year   high    schools 223 

Two  year  high  schools,    182             944 

Junior    high    schools,    64 

Senior   high    schools,    0 

Junior-senior    high    schools,    28               08 

Vocational   schools,    44 

Non-classified,     41 

Total 1,127 

Nuiiihcr  of  graduates  from  four  year  or  st'iiior  higii  schools,    32,451 

Number  completing  courses  in  three  year  high  schools, 2,214 

Number  completing  courses  in    two   year  liigh  schools,    1,449 

Normal   Schools 

Number  of  schools, 14 

Faculty  members 584 

Enrollment     (Regular) ,     7.333 

Enrollment    in    summer    schools 8,752 

Pupils    enrolled    in    training    schools,     10,459 

Graduates,    ■ 2,675 

Accredited  colleges  and   universities 

Number,    51 

Faculty 

Full-time,    2.972 

Part-time, 1,838 

Enrollment 

Full-time    students 49,928 

Part-time    students,    18,479 

Summer    schools 19,556 

Extension    schools 19,469 

Graduates 

Male,     5.-436 

Female,     • 2.085 


Total,    7,521 


